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PROGRESS IN THE NORTH CAROLINA-SOUTH 
CAROLINA BOUNDARY DISPUTE?’ 


By Marvin Luctan Sxaaes 


Commissioners had coéperated in running the boundary line 
in a northwestwardly direction in 1735. Before the survey of 
that year was completed, however, the representatives of South 
Carolina halted and refused to continue the survey because of 
their failure to receive what they considered just compensation 
for their services. The portion of the boundary contemplated 
for that year was completed by the North Carolina commission- 
ers and accepted by both colonies and the Board of Trade. 

Governor Johnston of North Carolina continued to push the 
survey of the line to completion regardless of dissension in 
South Carolina. He continued by correspondence to urge her 
authorities to act. On March 24, 1735/6, the South Carolina 
council sent a message to the lower house reading: 


We hereby send you a Letter from His Excellency the Gov™. of North 
Carolina, whereby you will see how desirous that Gentleman is to Com- 
ply with His Majesty’s Royal Instructions in having the Boundary 
Line Between the Two Privinces Finished. 


We have the same very much at heart, but are at a Loss how to pro- 
ceed on that Service, 


as the former commissioners “Intirely decline” to serve again. 
Abercrombie and Skene, the commissioners, felt “So very Ill 
rewarded” for their previous services that they refused another 
commission.2 The council urged that a resolution be sent to 


1An account of the first boundary survey between the Carolinas will be found in The 
North Carolina Historical Review, XII (July, 1935), 213-232. 


2S. C. Council Journals, 1734-1737, p. 209; Commons House Journal, 1734-1736, pp. 557- 
559. S. C. Historical Commission, Columbia, S. C. 
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Governor Johnston in reply to his request, lest they be held re- 
sponsible for delay in finishing. 

The commons house immediately replied that they had ex- 
pressed themselves on the boundary question in a message to 
the council on January 30, to which the council was referred. 
That message forcefully reiterated their stand for £5 per day in- 
stead of £7. It was also recommended that a “proper person” 
be appointed to run the rest of the line at £3 per mile and equip 
himself. The council became angry and impatient, and in their 
reply sarcastically enquired of the lower house “if any of the 
Members of your House will undertake that Service at £5 Diem 
in full of all Trouble and charges.” Constant wrangling among 
the South Carolina officials and commissioners, and between the 
two houses of the assembly, with the accompanying confusion, 
prevented any definite action being taken toward extending the 
line at that time. 

Early in 1737 the colonies resumed negotiations on plans of 
procedure. Three of the North Carolina commissioners who 
had signed the original compromise agreement, Moseley, Rowan, 
and Halton, continued the survey; and Abercrombie, Skene, and 
Walters again served for the southern government. Evidently 
Skene and Abercrombie had been given satisfaction as to com- 
pensation for their previous services. By the end of April plans 
were complete, the “manner of running it . . . agreed upon by 
both Colonies.”5 The work was delayed, however, by disagree- 
ment over the question of who should bear the expense. The 
commissioners were taking no chances in the second survey, and 
they were justified. Governor Johnston informed the Board of 
Trade that the survey was “farr from being compleated”; that 
the North Carolina assembly was refusing to pay the commis- 
sioners anything and was “very positive” it should be paid for 
by the crown.* In view of the fact that North Carolina was 
at that time a royal colony, this position would seem logical 
and justifiable. At any rate, the question of who should be re- 
sponsible for the cost of running the line had been a great ob- 
stacle to the progress of the survey from the beginning. It 


3S. C. House and Council Journals, March 24, 1785/36. Major Pawley was then recom- 
mended for commissioner. 

4S. C. Council Journal, January 30, 1735/6. : 

5 Johnston to Board of Trade, April 30, 1737, Colonial Records of North Carolina, IV, 
249. (Cited hereafter as C. R.) 

6C. R., IV, 249. 
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has been shown that the South Carolina commissioners dropped 
their work in October, 1735, on account of receiving poor re- 
muneration for their labors. A year later, Governor Johnston 
sent the unpaid account of the North Carolina commissioners 
to the Board of Trade, commending their “great diligence and 
exactness,” and significantly adding, “Before they finish this 
Affair they want to be directed by your Lordships when to apply 
for payment whether to His Majesty or to Assembly here.’’? 
In 1787, he frankly informed the Board that the agreement on 
the line could not be executed until the question of remuneration 
was determined. 

North Carolina agreed to meet the expenses and salaries of 
her commissioners, however,’ and the work proceeded. The sur- 
vey was resumed at the termination of the line run in 1735, at 
“a point two miles northwest of one of the branches of Little 
Pedee.”® The line was extended in the same northwestward di- 
rection for a distance of twenty-two miles to a stake in a mea- 
dow, “erroneously supposed to be the point of intersection with 
the 35th parallel of north latitude.’’!° 

Authorities have made erroneous statements regarding these 
early surveys. A few examples will serve to illustrate. In the 
report of the Geological Survey of North Carolina of 1875, 
W. C. Kerr states that the North’ Carolina-South Carolina line 
was first established by commissioners from 1735 to 1746, hav- 
ing been run from Goat Island to the thirty-fifth parallel (sup- 
posedly) ; thence westward to a point near the Catawba River; 
thence along the Salisbury Road to the southeast corner of the 
Catawba Lands. But there was no survey in 1746, the line was 
not extended to the Salisbury Road until 1764, and it was not 
extended directly to the southeastern corner of the Catawba 
Lands until 1813. The United States Geological Survey makes 
the same errors by quoting Kerr.!! A century after the survey, 
Governor Swain made an error in date when he stated that 





7 Loc. cit. 


8 This fact is assumed because the commissioners proceeded with the survey, and in Sep- 
tember, 1737, the council paid the account of the North Carolina commissioners at the rate 
of £1 per diem, pronouncing it “upon the whole a most just, modest and reasonable claim.” 
Minutes of the Council, September 18, 1737. Quoted in ibid., 281-283. 

9 Ibid., p. viii. 

10 Loc. cit. See official survey following page 344. 

11 See Gannett, Henry, Boundaries of the United States and of the Several States and 
Territories with an Outline of the History of All Important Changes of Territory (U. 8S. 
Geological Survey, Bulletin, No. 171), p. 101. 
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the twenty-two mile extension was made in 1735, thus ignoring 
completely the survey of 1737.12 

Though official work of extending the line was discontinued 
when it was thought by the commissioners that they had reached 
the thirty-fifth degree of north latitude, it was soon extended 
several miles in a “due west Course” by private persons acting 
without authority from either government. Their work was 
accepted by settlers on both sides for many years.13 

The two colonies again began wrangling immediately after 
the survey was made. Resentment arose when South Carolina 
initiated a second attempt to obtain an alteration of the line as 
soon as the work of 1737 was completed. Governor Johnston 
took a decided stand against the proposed change. He reported 
to the Board of Trade that he was informed that “the Genile- 
men of South Carolina” were urging the Board to “set aside” 
the boundary line “as .. . settled at their own request about 
three years ago.”!14 He argued against the proposed change on 
the following grounds: 

1. The question of the location of the line had been the oc- 
casion of many “warm disputes” for years before the 
survey was made. 

. The agreement was a result of South Carolina’s initia- 
tive for ascertaining and running the line and had been 
“consented to with great joy.” 

. The South Carolina assembly had approved it. 

. South Carolina had coéperated in running the most 
difficult portion of said line. 

. The Board of Trade had approved it. 

. The Crown had granted 1,200,000 acres of land near 
the line to some London merchants,'5 thus confirming 
the agreement. 

7. The surveyor-general of the province, with sixty men 
and horses, had spent months surveying it. 

8. All sums of money spent in running the line to its pres- 


12 Swain to Joseph T. Cogswell, March 27, 1835; North Carolina Executive Letter Book, 
1883-1835, XXX, 839, Archives of North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh. 

1C,. R., VI, 777. 

14 Johnston to Board of Trade, June 13, 1738. 

15 This large grant was in the region of Anson County. It was granted to a land com- 
pany, among whose members were Henry Eustace McCulloh and Arthur Dobbs, the latter 
of whom later became governor of North Carolina. 
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ent extent would be a complete loss should the agree- 
ment now be set aside. 

9. If this agreement were voided, South Carolina would 
likely want the next also set aside. 

10. North Carolina’s side should be fully heard and care- 
fully considered.1 

This array of argument was effective with the British au- 
thorities, and the line was allowed to stand as run and marked, 
causing resentment in South Carolina toward the Board. 

Governor Johnston again took the lead in the work of extend- 
ing the line. In a letter of June 13, 1738, to the Board of Trade 
he “did . . . press the Settling and adjusting of that Boundary 
Line.” The letter was read before the Board in January fol- 
lowing and received some consideration but nothing was done. 
A reply was finally written in the fall of 1739, in which the 
Board declared that no application had been made on behalf of 
South Carolina for settlement, but when such application should 
be made, they would further consider it and inform him of their 
action.17 

The cause of the next phase of the boundary dispute is to be 
attributed directly to the Board of Trade. It appears that that 
body either deliberately or carelessly ignored their responsibility 
to both of the provinces in regard to the controversy when draw- 
ing up instructions to their governors. In the draught of in- 
structions to Governor Glen of South Carolina in 1739 the Board 
of Trade simply inserted a paragraph identical with the old in- 
structions given to Governors Burrington and Johnson in 
1730,18 ignoring the changes mutually made by North and South 
Carolina and approved by the Board itself, the survey of almost 
one hundred miles, and its acceptance by the settlers near the 
line. 

With the outbreak of the War of Jenkins’s Ear, the boundary 
question was subordinated for some years to the more important 
question of self defense. In the summer of 1740 Governor 
Johnston received instructions to raise troops for the war, and 
he called a special session of the General Assembly for the pur- 
pose. Considerable military preparations were made and the 


16C. R., IV, 296. 
17 Ibid., p. 339. 
18 Ibid., V, 376. 
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colony experienced a wave of patriotism which largely crowded 
out other questions.19 

Toward the close of the war, confusion began to arise over 
land grants along the line. Arthur Dobbs’ interest in McCulloh’s 
lands, after he had received a grant for his portion of them in 
1745, led to plans for having them surveyed. They were occu- 
pied by “lawless persons” who opposed all surveys and claimed 
to be in either province, as suited their policy of evasion, holding 
these lands by force. Many such intruders were in Anson Coun- 
ty, on Sugar and Reedy creeks. They later formed a company of 
militia, pretending to have authority for such action from South 
Carolina. This situation caused great resentment between the 
colonies. Some members of the North Carolina assembly 
vehemently charged that South Carolina was openly encour- 
aging them.2° The settlers also insulted and abused Dobbs on 
his own lands “to the great reproach of all Government,” and 
defied all law. When the sheriff of Anson, with his deputies, at- 
tempted to calm their violence and in the King’s name command- 
ed the peace, they “damned the King and his peace,” and wound- 
ed many of the sheriff’s deputies, taking the sheriff himself 
prisoner. Indictments against them were returned “not 
executed” on account of threats against the officers of justice, 
“and the protection they met with from the South Carolina Gov- 
ernment.”2! A report was widely broadcast from South Caro- 
lina that the receiver-general of that province would not de- 
mand quit rents for lands north of Crane Creek in the disputed 
area. In 1753 the North Carolina council complained that many 
settlers, under pretense of having authority from the surveyor- 
general of South Carolina, had surveyed lands in the Waxhaw 
region and adjacent sections in the province to the “great Dis- 
turbance” of their peace, and to the great loss of North Caro- 
lina land owners. The council urged the governor to have the 
guilty persons apprehended and prosecuted.?? 

Abuses in the granting of lands became constantly more fre- 
quent, and disputes became more bitter. By 1765 Governor 
Dobbs was complaining to the Board of Trade that South Caro- 
lina was “daily” granting warrants of survey within the differ- 


19 Governor Johnston to Newcastle, November 5, 1740. Jbid., IV, 421. 
20 Ibid., VI, 795. 

21 Loe. cit. 

22 Ibid., V, 33. 
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ent tracts belonging to the associates of Murray and Crymble, 
which had been held by patents from the North Carolina gov- 
ernment since 1746.23 In January and August of the following 
year he filed with the Board a similar complaint, and he closed 
the year by sending two accounts of “Distractions” arising from 
illegal grants near the boundary. 

Governor Dobbs renewed his pressure on the Board of Trade 
at the opening of 1759. In January he again informed them 
that grants were issued “daily” for lands in Anson County, but 
he added that they were then coming from both governments, 
stating that if two persons apply and one secures a warrant, the 
other goes to South Carolina and applies for a grant, “which is 
never refused.” For this reason, he states, “the bordering 
Counties can’t be settled.” 24 

In 1762 Dobbs turned from the Board of Trade to the gov- 
ernor of South Carolina to urge action. He declared that set- 
tlers on his own tracts were refusing to recognize his owner- 
ship, and pretending they were in South Carolina, because the 
boundary line had not been run and marked. They threaten to 
seize “violently” his surveyors, he said, and carry them to 
Charleston for trial.25 Six weeks later he wrote Boone that 
South Carolina officials “went off in Triumph” with a Magis- 
trate of Anson County, taking him “forcibly” without a war- 
rant, for helping survey his lands, under pretense that they 
were in South Carolina territory. He charged that Simpson, the 
clerk of the South Carolina council, was the “chief Supporter” 
of the applicants for our lands.?® 

As the summer and fall of 1762 wore on, the correspondence 
between the two governors became more heated. Upon the evic- 
tion of two South Carolina grantees by North Carolina, the gov- 
ernor and council of the southern province threw off all restraint 
and expressed their feelings in a bitter message to the northern 
governor. The recent evictions of South Carolina land grantees 
were called steps “taken precipitately and unseasonably.” The 
South Carolina governor instructed citizens of his province to 
treat the eviction order “with the contempt it deserves and in 


28 Dobbs to Board of Trade, October 31, 1756. C. R., V, 641; see also ibid., IV, 759, 


784. 
24 Ibid., VI, 718-719. 
25 Dobbs to Governor Boone of South Carolina, May 17, 1762. C. R., 779. 
26 C. R., VI, 779. 
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no respect acknowledge the Jurisdiction of North Carolina.” He 
also accused Governor Dobbs of indifference “because a few 
paultry Acres of your own are in Question.” Furthermore, he 
declared he would confidently take up the whole matter with the 
authorities in England.?7 

Governor Dobbs replied in kind, concluding by declaring that 
such threats and proceedings “shall in no way intimidate 
me...” 28 

In December following, the North Carolina council, in a mes- 
sage to the king in council, defended Governor Dobbs against 
South Carolina charges that he was “Creating disturbances be- 
tween this province and that of South Carolina,” declaring that 
Dobbs was only endeavoring to quiet citizens in their posses- 
sions in North Carolina, as directed in his instructions. They 
countered by accusing the South Carolina officials of encouraging 
settlers to “persist to insult and abuse your Majesty’s Governor 
and maltreat the Officers of the Crown” in a “contemptuous and 
open manner.” 29 

Both colonies continued to issue land grants, however, and by 
the close of 1763 North Carolina had granted lands far south- 
ward of the thirty-fifth parallel of north latitude, both east and 
west of the Catawba lands.®° 

Confusion over payment of taxes on lands along the boundary 
was as great as that arising from the question of land grants. 
Evasion and disorder had become so prevalent by 1749 that Gov- 
ernor Glen of South Carolina reported the situation to the Board 
of Trade, stating that landholders refused to pay taxes when ap- 
proached by officials of either government and pretended they 
were within the territory of the other.?4 Governor Dobbs also 
complained, stating that habitual taxpayers were now imprison- 
ing the tax collectors, and expecting to be defended by South 
Carolina, and added that if the practice continued he would “be 
obliged to use force also, and consequently throw both provinces 
into a flame... .”32 Dobbs stated further that settlers north of 
and along the thirty-fifth parallel, for a distance of one-hundred 
and fifty miles were “all in a flame” because of South Carolina’s 


27 Governor Boone to Governor Dobbs, October 5, 1762. Ibid., pp. 792-793. 
28 Ibid., p. 789. 


29.N. C. Council Journal, December 10, 1762. Quoted in ibid., pp. 776-777. 
30 Ibid., XI, 207. 

31 Glen to Board of Trade, July 19, 1749. IJbid., p. 113. 

32 Ibid., V, 364, 641, 642. 
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encouragement. By 1757 the settlers living near the thirty-fifth 
parallel would “not take out Grants from this Province being all 
in Rebellion, and will pay of late no quit rents” under pretense 
that the lands belong to South Carolina. At the close of the same 
year the tax collector for Anson County stated in a deposition 
that there were great “divisions and distractions” among the 
people regarding payment of taxes; that they seemed unani- 
mously resolved not to pay their rents until the boundary line 
was determined and marked. He stated that he had been 
warned against prosecuting for recovery of rents, lest he “run 
the risk of loosing [sic] his life.”33 He was firmly convinced 
that if the line was run all disputes would subside. Obstacles to 
coéperation were too great, however, for South Carolina was 
now demanding all lands south of Lord Granville’s line by the 
original instructions.?4 

Great confusion and some violence arose over the question 
of jurisdiction over the Catawba Nation and their lands. 
They occupied a section of territory through the center of 
which ran the thirty-fifth parallel, which was called for 
in the original instructions to Burrington and Johnson. 
Governor Dobbs urged the Board of Trade to declare 
the Catawbas to be within the limits of one of the colonies. He 
attempted to interfere in their local politics, however, by com- 
missioning a popular half-breed, called “Prince of Wales,” as 
a captain to make him more eligible for election as king in King 
Haglar’s stead. This Indian was friendly to the claims of North 
Carolina, while Haglar favored the pretensions of the southern 
government. 

The authorities of South Carolina were also quite aggressive. 
Governor Glen cultivated the friendship of the Indians on every 
convenient occasion. In April, 1754, he wrote a letter to King 
Haglar stating that the Indians’ lands were reserved to them, 
by himself and the council, including their hunting grounds 
within a radius of thirty miles from their towns; and as he had 
ordered all white men to remove, he urged Haglar to drive off 
all white people within that territory. The Indians were told 





33 Deposition of John Hamer, Receiver for Anson County, December 12, 1757. Ibid., V, 938. 
34 Ibid., VI, 718-719. 
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that Glen had written to the British king regarding the grant 
and were assured that King George would approve it.*5 

North Carolina strongly resented these actions. The settlers 
complained of the Catawbas killing their stock and destroying 
their crops. The governor protested against the excessive 
amount of land allotted to them, saying they were given 2,500 
acres each; while the Tuscaroras received only 287 acres each. 
He also protested to the Board of Trade that Glen had “buoyed 
up” the Catawbas, had attempted to give them nine times as 
much territory as the Tuscaroras had received, and had set 
them against North Carolina, “alledging they are his In- 
dians.”°® Later, in 1762, when commissioners from South 
Carolina and the Catawba Nation met, by a previous agreement, 
to run the Indians’ boundary lines, North Carolina protested 
strongly, on the grounds that there was the “highest probabil- 
ity” that the whole area would fall within North Carolina when 
the boundary was determined. At a conference with the In- 
dians at Augusta, Georgia, the following year, however, a 
treaty was signed confirming the Catawba boundaries nego- 
tiated by South Carolina, and both provinces coéperated with 
the Indians in completing the survey begun by South Caro- 
lina.37 The colonies thus had a free hand to extend their own 
dividing line. 

It will be well to review the status of the boundary con- 
troversy at the close of the reign of George II and to attempt an 
estimate of its general effects on the life of the two colonies up 
to that time. 

The governors of the two colonies, in an effort to compromise 
the opposing claims of North Carolina, extending to the Santee 
River, and of South Carolina, extending to the Cape Fear River, 
had reached an agreement in 1730 that the line should run 
parallel to the Cape Fear River at a distance of thirty miles 
southwest of that stream. It was accepted by the Board of 
Trade but Governor Johnson of South Carolina influenced the 





35 Letter from Glen to King Haglar, April 8, 1754. Reported by Acting-President Rowan. 
Ibid., V, 124, 144, 358. Glen was still acting on the basis of the old instructions, which 
had been re-issued in 1739. 

36 Dobbs to Board of Trade, August 24 and October 28, 1755, and January 20, 1757. 
C. R., V, 364, 440, 742. In August, 1757, Dobbs again reported that the Indians had been 
“spirited up” by Glen’s tactics and had even “had the impudence” to insult the chief 
justice of the Salisbury District Court sitting at Salisbury. Jbid., p. 784. See also ibid. 
VI, 58, and Ashe, History of North Carolina, I, 304. 

37C. R., VII, 147, 290. 
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Board to add a provision which included the Waccamaw River 
as a part of the line, but on account of gross ignorance regard- 
ing the course of the Waccamaw, the line was hopelessly con- 
fused. Governor Burrington was strongly opposed to the Cape 
Fear parallel line, while Johnson and the Board of Trade joined 
against him in favor of that location. 

Such was the status of the dispute when Gabriel Johnston 
succeeded Burrington as governor of North Carolina. The 
South Carolina Assembly then supported their governor and 
the Board of Trade in opposition to North Carolina, in demand- 
ing that the Cape Fear parallel line be accepted. Governor 
Johnston, however, in spite of the decision of the Board of 
Trade and the insistence of South Carolina, brought about a 
very sensible compromise when he led the commissioners of 
the two colonies to agree on a straight line from the sea coast to 
the thirty-fifth parallel of north latitude. The colonies were 
therefore expected to run a line accordingly. The line was sur- 
veyed to the thirty-fifth parallel (supposedly) and discontinued. 
Proceedings regarding the boundary during the remainder of 
the reign of George II consisted of agitation, proposals, and 
counter proposals. 

By the end of George’s reign, the boundary question had vital- 
ly affected every phase of the life of the two colonies, as well as 
the relations between the British authorities and the colonies. 
The popular branch of the North Carolina legislature consistent- 
ly refused to pay a share of the expenses of the survey of 1735. 
The South Carolina governor was later removed from office for 
insubordination. 

The land policy of the two colonies was also affected by the 
controversy. Grants in the region were withheld pending set- 
tlement, slow settlement of the region resulted, and confusion 
and loss in tax collections followed. Grantees often imprisoned 
tax collectors. Duplication in land grants became a serious 
problem. South Carolina claimed all lands south of Granville’s 
line (35° 41’). 

Interference with and confusion in court procedure in land 
cases was common in the border counties. South Carolina even 
arrested magistrates in Anson County and carried them to 
Charleston for trial and imprisonment. Agriculture and com- 
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merce were also affected by the proposed location of the line, 
for farm lands and water routes were involved, including the 
levying of customs duties on the navigable border streams. 

The effect of the controversy on Indian relations was marked. 
The settlers were constantly at odds with their Indian neigh- 
bors on account of the absence of a definite boundary line. The 
Board of Trade was warned that further failure to run the line 
would mean hostilities which would be fatal to the colonies. 

Service in the militia in the two colonies was also affected. 
Settlers in the disputed territory, particularly in Anson County, 
organized militia companies, claiming to have authority for 
their action from South Carolina. With all the complications, 
disorder, and confusion connected with the controversy, a spirit 
of ill-will developed between the two colonies which had an im- 
portant bearing on all their relationships. This unfortunate at- 
titude very probably affected the degree of codperation so neces- 
sary between the two colonies in time of war. As a case in 
point, during the Cherokee War, when the two colonies were 
seriously endangered by the hostility of the Indians in 1760, the 
militia of North Carolina refused to leave that province to aid 
South Carolina. Wars in the colonies had the general effect of 
checking the survey of the line between the provinces. 

Thus it is seen that at the close of the reign of George II an 
incomplete survey had been made northwestward from the sea 
coast, supposedly to the thirty-fifth parallel, and that both colo- 
nies were agitating for further action on the question. South 
Carolina had pursued a consistent policy since the early surveys, 
insisting upon an alteration of the line more to her advantage. 
North Carolina had reversed her policy of defending the early 
surveys by advocating the adoption of the Pee Dee River and 
Winyaw Bay line as a permanent boundary. With this situation 
existing, the colonial and imperial authorities were forced to 
await the outcome of the Seven Years War before the line could 
be further extended. 











A GEORGIA PLANTER AND HIS PLANTATIONS 
1837-1861 


By Dorotuy Szay Macorrin 


George Jones Kollock of Savannah, Georgia, was one of the 
planters of the ante-bellum South who left records and letters 
from which it is possible to obtain a view of the social and eco- 
nomic life of that day. He represents that element of the Old 
South whose way of living determined the social, political, and 
economie life of that section. Kollock planted on a far less ex- 
tensive scale than a Manigault or a Carter.2 He cultivated but 
one plantation at a time, and the number of his slaves never 
reached one hundred. He never gained the prominence of Jeffer- 
son Davis or Robert Toombs who have long been figures of in- 
terest. because of their political positions. Thus Kollock repre- 
sents not the great landholders or the outstanding statesmen of 
his day, but the far larger class of planters who possessed ade- 
quate land and slaves, and who lived in comfort but not in opu- 
lence. An understanding of the life of such planters is essential 
before a complete history of the Old South can be written. This 
understanding can be gained only through a study of the many 
manuscripts, letters, journals, and diaries such as those left by 
George Kollock. The ready availability of political material 
has been largely responsible for the many political histories of 
the South. The social and economic life is known largely in the 
form of a romantic tradition,? developed since the Civil War. 
To balance the picture, wide study of the Kollocks of the Old 
South must be made. 

George Jones Kollock’s father, Lemuel Kollock, was born in 
Waltham, Massachusetts, in 1766. In 1792 he moved to Savan- 
nah, Georgia, and there practiced medicine until his death in 
1823. In 1802 he married Maria Campbell of Augusta, Georgia, 
by whom he had three children: Miller, born in 1804; Mary 
Fenwick, born in 1806; and George Jones, born in 1810. 


1 Biographical material is taken from the collection of Kollock family letters (1822-1860) 
now in possession of Miss Susan Kollock of Atlanta, Georgia, and from information sup- 
plied by Mrs. Lula Kollock, youngest daughter of George Jones Kollock, also of Atlanta. 
The information concerning the overseers is taken from the collection of forty letters 
from the various overseers to George Kollock, also in the possession of Miss Susan Kollock. 

2 Phillips, U. B., Life and Labor in the Old South; and Flanders, R. B., “Farish Carter, 
A Forgotten Man of the Old South,” Georgia Historical Quarterly, XV (1931). : 

3 For an exposition of this thesis see Gaines, Francis Pendleton, The Southern Plantation, 
A Study in the Development and Accuracy of a Tradition (New York, 1924). 
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All three of the Kollock children were educated in the North. 
Miller went to Exeter Academy in New Hampshire, and later 
to Harvard University. In 1823 he returned to Savannah to 
practice medicine, and, as so many professional men of the 
South, also became a cotton planter. Mary Fenwick was edu- 
cated at Beverly, Massachusetts. She then returned to Savan- 
nah, and some years later married an Episcopal minister, the 
Reverend David Neufville, of that city. George Jones attended 
an academy at Germantown, Pennsylvania, and studied law at 
Yale University. 

While at school George was a sort of commission agent for 
his entire family. Scarcely a letter went to him without a re- 
quest for some article of clothing or furniture to be bought in 
Philadelphia and sent to Savannah. After Mary Fenwick’s re- 
turn to Savannah she frequently ordered shoes, six pairs at a 
time, for herself and her friends. When Miller began plans for 
housekeeping he left the greater part of the buying of household 
furnishings to George. He wrote George describing tables, 
dishes, beds, silver, decanters, irons, and many other things 
which he wished the latter to buy for him. These letters are 
filled with detailed instructions as to the time of, and methods 
for, shipping these articles to Savannah. They were usually 
sent by boat from Philadelphia, but the dates of departure and 
arrival were most uncertain. 

In 1832, his education completed, George Kollock returned to 
Savannah. For the next four years he practiced law, but de- 
voted himself chiefly to the social life of Savannah and Augusta. 
On February 24, 1836, he married Augusta Johnston. The Kol- 
lock and Johnston families had been neighbors and friends in 
Savannah for many years, and George and Augusta had become 
intimate friends during summer vacations in the North. 

Through this marriage George Kollock acquired his first plan- 
tation. A tract of land some nine miles above Savannah had 
been granted to the second Sir Patrick Houstoun in 17724 by 
the royal government for the purpose of encouraging the culti- 
vation of silk. In 1774 Sir Patrick married Ann Moodie.5 Ann 





4 Book of Grants, I, 769. State Department of Archives and History, Atlanta, Georgia. 
5 Information concerning the Johnston and Houstoun families was taken from the Kol- 
lock family tree. Mrs. Lula Kollock described the seal of the grant to Coffee Bluff as 


bearing a woman kneeling and holding up a skein of silk. The seal is preserved at Wood- 
lands, the Kollock home in north Georgia. 
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Houstoun, daughter of Sir Patrick, married James Johnston in 
1797. Augusta and Susan were the only children of James and 
Ann Houstoun Johnston. Augusta Johnston inherited the land, 
then divided into two plantations, Coffee Bluff and Retreat. 

On November 30, 1836, Augusta Johnston Kollock died at the 
birth of her daughter Augusta. The child was cared for by her 
aunt, Susan Johnston, and on November 25, 1840, George Kol- 
lock married Susan. By his second marriage Kollock had three 
sons and six daughters. 

Shortly after Kollock’s first wife died, he established his resi- 
dence at Retreat, and began planting at Coffee Bluff. Retreat, 
or White Bluff (both names were used for the place), lay on the 
Savannah River about nine miles north of the city of Savannah, 
and Coffee Bluff was just beyond. At Retreat there was a white 
frame house built with a high porch in front opening from the 
second floor, with winding steps running from the ground to 
each side of the porch. The house was large and rambling, with 
servants’ quarters built not far behind. It was at this place that 
Kollock made his permanent residence, and Retreat remained 
the “home place” until the family abandoned the land in 1863. 

* Both George and Miller Kollock, as was customary for many 
planters living on the Georgia coast,® took their families to Sara- 
toga or to some other Northern resort for the summer months. 
Traveling, however, was not only slow and expensive, but was 
also inconvenient for men who like the Kollocks did not like to 
leave their business interests for an indefinite stay at a summer 
resort. These facts, together with the severe depression in cot- 
ton prices, turned the attention of coast families to the possibili- 
ties offered by the north Georgia mountains for summer homes. 
The result was a colony of coast families who no longer spent 
their summers in Northern travel, but built summer homes in 
the mountains of Habersham County. 

As early as 1840 Miller Kollock bought a tract of land, and 
built a home which he named Sleepy Hollow. His wife died be- 
fore the house was finished and Miller lost interest in the project 
and wished to sell the property. He offered three hundred acres 
of land and the house for sale for three thousand dollars, but 
the place was not sold and in 1844 George Kollock took his fam- 


6 Coulter, E. Merton, “A Century of a Georgia Plantation,” Agricultural History, Ul 
(1929), 149. 
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ily and Miller’s daughter to Sleepy Hollow for the summer. The 
vacation proved so satisfactory that George purchased five hun- 
dred acres of land adjoining Sleepy Hollow, and built a home 
which he called Woodlands. The lumber was purchased and the 
house constructed under the supervision of Robert Habersham, 
Kollock’s factor in Savannah. The building was done princi- 
pally by hired white carpenters, but Kolldck used one slave, who 
was trained as a carpenter. The building progressed slowly, 
but by 1851 the family was able to move into the house. 

After the completion of Woodlands, Kollock and his family 
spent the summers there and the winters at Retreat, and made 
frequent trips to his plantation. He took a great interest in the 
social life of his day. Hunting and fishing were favorite pas- 
times with him. He was well educated, and his library of more 
than a thousand volumes shows his continued interest in the 
classics, history, law, and agriculture. Like many coast planters, 
he belonged to the Episcopal Church. In politics he took an 
active interest, but never held public office. When secession be- 
came the most important question of the day, he favored the 
immediate secession of Georgia without waiting for any codper- 
ative action on the part of the other Southern states. 

George Kollock was a lawyer by profession, but he turned to 
the business of planting early in life. In 1837 he began plant- 
ing on Coffee Bluff, the land which had come to him through his 
wife. In 1838 he purchased Rosedew Plantation a few miles 
north of Coffee Bluff, and remained there until 1849 when he 
moved to a plantation on the south end of Ossabaw Island off 
the Georgia coast. He cultivated the island plantation until the 
outbreak of the Civil War. 

Throughout the period from 1837 to 1861, Kollock recorded 
the business of the plantation in record books.? During 1837 
and a few months in 1838 he kept these books himself; after 
that date they were turned over to the various overseers. Kol- 
lock did not use a printed form of plantation book as many plant- 
ers did,’ but kept his records in large bound notebooks. These 
journals were kept with care by the overseers, and followed the 


7 Information concerning the plantations, unless otherwise designated, is taken from the 
plantation record books, 1837-1861, now in the library of the University of North Caro- 
lina. BA. books have no page numbers, and consequently the citations will be to the 
recor 

8 Stephenson, w. “Quarter Century of a Mississippi Plantation,” Missiesippi Valley 
Historical Review, yxin (1936), 355-357. 
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same general plan from 1837 to 1861. Kollock himself wrote 
the date, the name of the plantation, and the overseer’s name on 
the first page of the book. In 1840 he wrote, also on the first 
page, three rules for the care and discipline of his slaves. Two 
rules were added in 1841, but after that date they no longer ap- 
peared in the journals, and doubtless were given by letters, 
along with other instructions. Information recorded in the 
journal was put under the following headings: Names and Rates 
of Hands, Births and Deaths, List of Sick, Allowances, Articles 
Delivered and Articles Received, General Statement of Work, 
and Daily Record of Employment. Since all phases of the care 
of the Negroes as well as all matters connected with the busi- 
ness of planting were recorded, it was possible for Kollock while 
living at Retreat and Woodlands to be fully informed about the 
events of the Plantation.® 

The Negroes were listed by name and rate?!°® in the field at the 
beginning of each year. Following the names of the Negroes, a 
space was reserved for births and deaths during the year. A de- 
tailed list of those who were ill was kept from 1839 to 1849. The 
date was written in the margin and the names of those sick on 
that day followed. Occasionally the nature of the illness was 
mentioned. After 1849 the detailed list was abandoned in favor 
of a summary of days lost from work each month. This was 
more useful since the average loss was the important fact to the 
business of planting, and that portion of the journal which gave 
the daily events showed the names of those Negroes who were 
sick. 

Food allowance was distributed to the Negroes once a week, 
and the entire amount given to all the hands was listed. Allow- 
ance given to Negroes who for any reason were not counted with 
the field hands was listed separately as was all foodstuffs sent 
to Retreat. 

Beginning in 1859 by name and under date was recorded 
the number of pounds of cotton each hand picked. Since the 
pounds were never totaled, it is probable that this list was used 
as a basis of determining the efficiency of individual Negroes, 





9 Absentee planters used various methods for keeping in touch with their plantations. 
Kollock made frequent visits to his plantation and read the journals while there. 
Noble Jones required his overseer on Chemoine Plantation in Florida to send him a copy 
of his journal every two weeks. See Phillips, U. B., and Glunt, J. D., eds., Florida 
tation Records, p. 90. 

10 The slaves were rated as full or half hands and children. 
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and as a basis of reward for exceptionally good labor during the 
plantation’s rushed season.!1 

After 1847 a yearly inventory was made, and the supplies, 
tools, and stock were listed. A column for the stock was kept 
throughout the year, showing increase and decrease and occa- 
sionally reasons for the changes. 

One of the most important sections of the journals was that 
given to “Articles Received” and “Articles Delivered.” Articles 
bought for the plantation consisted of all necessary supplies not 
produced, such as oils, medicines, leather goods, lumber, nails, 
chains, salt, cloth, and paper. These were listed by the overseer. 
In the same way articles shipped from the plantation were listed. 
Until 1844 the products sold consisted largely of cotton. After 
that year Kollock’s interest in a variety of crops is evidenced by 
frequent lists of corn, rice, oranges, cattle, and wool, as well as 
cotton, which were sent to Savannah. This was in line with the 
general movement for agricultural reform in the South. Planters 
generally were turning to diversified crops as a means of over- 
coming the depression in cotton prices, and for the purpose of 
soil preservation, which was advocated by agricultural journals 
and societies.12 On Kollock’s plantation no revolutionary 
changes were made, but he turned to the use of manures, and the 
acreage in non-staple crops was increased. Although this re- 
duced the production of cotton, which was the money crop, it 
made possible the growing of food-stuffs on the plantation, and 
thereby reduced the amount of supplies which formerly had been 
bought in Savannah. 

The journals gave a summary or general statement of work 
for the entire year. This section referred entirely to the crop, 
and gave dates on which various plantings were begun and fin- 


ished. The following example, taken from the Journal for 1847, 
is typical: 


March 8 Com’ plowing corn ground (2 acres a hand) 
March 15 Planted sugar cane 
March 15 Com’ planting first corn 





11 Many planters gave rewards to encourage labor on the part of the slaves. The form 
in which the reward was given depended on the individual planter. Frederick Law Olmsted 
tells of the custom of giving a sum of money equal to a dollar for each hogshead of 
sugar produced on a plantation in Louisiana, to be divided among the slaves at Christmas. 
Journey in Seaboard Slave States, with Remarks on Thier Economy, p. 660. 

12 Flanders, R. B., Plantation Slavery in Georgia, p. 89. 
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March 16 Finished laying off corn ground (for first planting) 
March 17 Finished planting first corn (21 days planting 50 acres) 


The main portion of the record books was devoted to a day- 
by-day account of the work.!3 Here the overseer recorded his 
distribution of the Negroes by the number at each job. Those 
not at work, either because of sickness or because they had run 
away, were also noted. There was a column reserved for weather 
and remarks. The amount of information put down in this sec- 
tion as well as the detail with which the whole record was kept 
depended on the individual overseer. 

Over a period of twenty-five years Kollock had ten overseers. 
Considering the frequency with which overseers were hired and 
fired in the Old South, this was not an unusual number. The 
salaries paid and the duties required of overseers depended on 
the individual owner. On the Georgia coast salaries ranged 
from $175 to $1,000 a year.1* In 1837 Kollock paid Silas Hollis 
$110 from the middle of April until December 30. In 1838 he 
hired William Hoffman as overseer for one year at $250. No 
further salaries are recorded, but it is probable that as Kollock 
increased his holdings he paid the overseers more, with the 
amount decreasing with the depression of 1840, but increasing 
again by 1850. The Kollock overseers were given complete 
charge of the plantation, and were required to keep the planta- 
tion record books and to write fortnightly letters to Kollock re- 
porting on the business of the plantation. The evidence of legi- 
ble hand writing and fairly accurate spelling and English in the 
journals and letters shows that these men were above the usual 
educational level of overseers.15 This may account for some of 
the changes of overseers, since the more capable of the small 
farmer class, to which most overseers belonged, were usually 
anxious to acquire land of their own, and to begin farming for 
themselves when it became possible. 

Of all the overseers, Hoffman, hired in 1838, was the most 


18 Typical entries in this section for 1848 are: 
March 1—1 gining [sic] 2 whipping cotton 5 sorting 1 over hawling cotton 8 ploughing 


1 cook 1 with Mrs. Kollock 1 nurse 5 sick July still absent 5 cutting lumber 2 car- 
penters 14 listing cotton land 


July 15—6 ploughing 1 threshing rice 1 hoeing road 1 picking peas 1 in town 1 sick 
26 hawling cotton. 
Sept. 21—1 cooking 4 cutting rice 2 guarding 2 digging potatoes 4 hawling rice 2 
sorting cotton 1 in town 5 sick 18 picking cotton 
14 Flanders, Plantation Slavery in Georgia, pp. 135-136. 
15 See Bassett, John Spencer, The Southern Plantation Overseer as Revealed in His Let- 
ters, and Phillips and Glunt, eds., Florida Plantation Records. 
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illiterate, and he was totally incapable of handling the Negroes. 
On April 28, he wrote: 


flodg grace this day for covering corn bad, then flodg her again for 
insolence, which Mr. Kollock did not seem to like, when the owner 
takes the part of the negro against the Overseer who wishes to forward 
the interest of the owner It never fails to bring Mr. dont care on the 
place and ruin the Negroes and make the owner a bankrupt the reason 
that existed Mr. Kollocks dislike for Graces flodging was an accidental 
cuff close her eye which he Mr. Kollock thought was done through 
temper or intention.1¢® 


On June 12 Hoffman wrote: 


Hannah a wench of houstoun and myself had some altercation on 
Sunday the 10 th inc. in which she used much violence against my 
Person for which I struck her 3 or 4 times with my fist for which she 
run away and returned on Tuesday Morning with a letter of pardon 
under the protection of her master Houstoun who dont ought to own 
a Negro.17 


Hoffman frequently recorded runaways. His inability to man- 
age the slaves and his use of personal violence in dealing with 
them were probably the reasons for his discharge. He was re- 
placed in 1839 by Jacob Crosby, who managed Rosedew for three 
years. He recorded the events of the day in the journal with 
conciseness, giving the distribution of the hands, list of those ill, 
and the weather. There was almost no mention of disciplinary 
troubles, and no remarks which would throw any light on Cros- 
by’s character. He left in 1841. 

For the next eight years Rosedew was managed by William 
D. Black. That Black was successful both in making the crop 
and in disciplining the Negroes is evident from his long term of 
management. Another change of overseers was made when 
Kollock left Rosedew and began planting on Ossabaw Island. 
This change to the Sea Island was probably the cause of Black’s 
leaving Kollock’s employ. Few white people desired to live 
permanently on the islands because of the prevalence of fever. 

The year 1849 began with G. W. Gillian in charge on Ossabaw 
Island Plantation. For June 13 the single statement, “G. W. 
Gillian arrested and carried to Savannah”!® appears in the rec- 


16 Plantation Record Book, 1838. 
17 Ibid. 
18 Plantation Record Book, 1849. 
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ord book. On July 24 he returned to the island. One week later 
he received his discharge and with his family left the plantation 
for good. In the meantime the management was taken over by 
James Kersh, who remained for the next five years. 

By 1854 Kollock’s business had increased to such an extent 
that he hired a sub-overseer. Cornelius Gieger, who lived on 
the island, served in this capacity. During the last year of 
Kersh’s management and in 1856, while William Hazel was in 
charge, Gieger had managed the plantation during the regular 
overseer’s absences, and had written many of the letters to Kol- 
lock. Hazel was one of the most able of the overseers. When 
unusual problems of discipline arose he proved himself capable 
of handling them. He made improvements on the plantation by 
increasing the drainage facilities. He dug ditches for this pur- 
pose and designed a gate for use in the ditches which would 
automatically close with the tide.!® Hazel kept the record books 
in great detail, noting especially all unusual events on the plan- 
tation. He recorded Kollock’s visits and his own frequent ab- 
sences. These absences were caused by his own and his wife’s 
continued illnesses. On October 4, 1856, he wrote Kollock: 


Dear Sir: This island is so sickly that I have come to the conclu- 
sion that I will hunt for business so I let you know in time. I am 


sorry to leave these good lands, but I must try for a healthier situa- 
tion.2° 


Hazel stayed on the island until the end of the year by which 
time he must have found a location which suited him better as 
he resigned. He was followed at Ossabaw by John E. Jarrell. 
He was a capable manager but spent much of his time away 
from the plantation and did not get along well with the other 
planters on the island. In August, 1857, he wrote to Kollock 
requesting the latest laws on road duty. He had planned to 
make a new road and was in the midst of a heated argument 
with McDonald, a neighboring planter, who wished to rework 
the old road.21 In the end McDonald reworked the old road and 
Jarrell built a new one. 

Probably for these reasons Jarrell was replaced by Robert C. 
Corley. Corley, hewever, remained only a few months, and the 


19 William Hazel to George Kollock, June 21, 1856. 
20 Ibid. 
21 John E. Jarrell to George J. Kollock, August 3, 1859. 
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management of the plantation was taken over by M. T. Duke 
in 1861. 

When George Kollock began his planting enterprise at Coffee 
Bluff in the Spring of 1837, he was but twenty-seven years of 
age and without any experience in the business of planting. 
Much of his land was uncleared, the plantation was insufficiently 
stocked, farming tools and implements for cultivating the crops 
were yet unbought, and the houses on the plantation were in a 


bad state of repair. On the day he assumed the role of a planter, 
Kollock wrote: 


I took possession of this place, Retreat and Coffee Bluff with the 
negroes I purchased and hired this day, Saturday, April 8, 1837. 
There is not a seed in the ground and there are but eight acres of 
ground prepared for planting corn and sixty or seventy, and a part 
listed and a part bedded for cotton.?? 


The time, however, was propitious for successful planting in 
Georgia. The period from 1825 to 1840 was one of economic and 
agricultural progress in the State. 

Great cotton plantations dotted the State, even up in the 
Cherokee section. The cotton gin was in full swing. The de- 
mands for Negro slaves were constantly increasing, and the 
State was in a satisfactory swing of prosperity.2* Kollock en- 
joyed the fruits of this prosperous period and his first year’s 
crop was a successful one. 

Kollock began planting with a slave force of thirty-three Ne- 
groes, twenty-eight of whom he bought and five of whom 
(women) he hired from a neighboring planter. They were rated 
as full hands, half hands, and children. The half hands were 
those Negroes not quite grown, or those in poor health who were 
given the lighter tasks on the plantation. Among the Negroes 
Kollock bought were eleven full hands, four half hands, and 
eight children. One Negro woman, Ranger, and her two chil- 
dren were at Retreat as house servants, and Jo, one of the boys, 
was the overseer’s personal servant. Of the five hired women 
and their six children Kollock wrote: 


The above negroes I hired from when I commenced planting until 
the first of January next at 40.00 a piece for the workers and clothes 





22 Plantation Record Book, 1837. 
23 Howell, Clark, History of Georgia, I, 490. 
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and food for their children. I therefore rate at Coffee Bluff 15 full 
hands. 24 


Forty dollars per year was an average price for the hire of 
unskilled laborers. Skilled artisans, however, could demand as 
much as four hundred and twenty-five dollars and they were 
often hired by planters who lacked skilled laborers among their 
own slaves. When women were hired, the care of their children 
was a part of the price paid for the mothers, and any children 
born during the time that the women were hired out belonged to 
the owner.?5 

The first year was a most expensive one for the master of 
Coffee Bluff. The plantation never produced all the foodstuffs 
needed for the slaves and stock, but during 1837 all the corn and 
other foodstuffs used on the plantation, as well as tools and 
stock, had to be bought. The journal for 1837 is filled with rec- 
ords of purchase: 


May 23 ...I had to send out ten bushels of corn for which I paid $1.25 
per bushel, and 149 lbs. of bacon at 10c per Ib. 

June 3... I purchased a mule from Mr. Habersham for $120.00. My 
corn is out and so is the bacon, both to be purchased next week. 

June 17 . . . Last week I sold the old horse I purchased from Mr. 
Houstoun at auction, got $11.00 for him, and had to purchase 
another mule from Mr. Habersham for $120.00. I had to pur- 
chase two barrels of mackerel at $6.00 per barrel. 

November 10. . . I sent out a corn sheller this week priced $14.00. ... 
I purchased a roller gin from Pattell for $70.00. . . . I purchased 
also 4 grubbing hoes. 

November 25 . . . I purchased two mules this week for which I paid 
$150.00 for the two $75.00 apiece. 


Kollock found the slave quarters in a poor state of repair. On 
September 9 he wrote, “I hauled three loads of lumber this week 
from town for the purpose of repairing my negro houses.”2* On 
October 12 he wrote, “One of my houses is still unfinished, Jim 
being still laid up with his leg.”27 And on November 10, “... 
The houses are all finished. I had to send two hundred and 
ninety feet more board out of which I paid 6 dollars.’”’?§ 


24 Plantation Record Book, 1837. 

25 Flanders, Plantation Slavery in Georgia, pp. 194-197. 
26 Plantation Record Book, 1837. 

27 Ibid. 

28 Ibid. 
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Thus it was mid-November before the houses were fully re- 
paired. 

Kollock did not have a great deal of disciplinary trouble the 
first year. Only once did he record a runaway Negro. Doll, 
one of the hired women, left the plantation and was gone for 
some ten days. Kollock’s lack of trouble was probably due to 
the small number of Negroes on the place, and to his personal 
supervision of them. On small plantations where the slaves 
were under the direct supervision of the master, discipline was 
never the problem that it was on large plantations where the 
slaves were under the direction of an overseer, or on plantations 
where the master was not resident and the overseer was in full 
control of the Negroes. The slaves usually held the master in 
great respect since he was the giver of food and clothing and the 
ultimate authority in all their disputes. The overseer, however, 
whose duty it was to work the Negroes in order to produce a 
crop, was often held in contempt by the Negroes. The low class 
of society to which the overseer usually belonged and the fact 
that he meted out punishment to the disobedient Negroes were 
the two primary causes for this feeling.2® That they had great- 
er faith in the clemency and justice of a master than in that of 
an overseer is shown by their desire to carry grievances directly 
to the master. A slave on James K. Polk’s plantation in Missis- 
sippi traveled to Tennessee in order to place his case before Dr. 
S. M. Caldwell, Polk’s brother-in-law.*® Cornelius Gieger, the 
overseer on Ossabaw, wrote Kollock in 1853 that several of the 
Negroes had run away and had said that they would return only 
when Kollock visited the plantation, in order that they might 
appeal to him for a redress of their grievances.?1 

The health of Kollock’s slaves was generally good. Numerous 
entries in the journals, however, show that they suffered from 
accidents and minor diseases. Kollock recorded twenty-four 
days lost from work in one month because of sickness. This was 
in September when many of the Negroes had fever.?2 With 
fifteen full hands there were four hundred and fifty working 
days in a month. Thus the twenty-four days lost constituted 


29 Bassett, Southern Plantation Overseer, p. 1. 
30 Ibid., p. 145. 


31 C. Gieger to G. J. Kollock, November 8, 18538. 
32 This is contradictory to Charles Lyell’s statement that Negroes on the Sea Islands were 
seldom ill in the summer. Lyell, Charles, Second Visit to The United States, I, 264. 
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less than 514 per cent of this number—a small loss under normal 
conditions. During the first year Kollock was most unfortunate 
with the babies of his Negroes. 


They seldom lived more than a month or two after birth. On 
September 9, 1837, Flora’s child was born; it died on September 
23. In October Nancy gave birth to a child which died shortly 
after with “spasms.” 

The work of the plantation was done entirely by Negro labor, 
and usually by the task system. Each slave was given a definite 
amount of work to do each day. This amount varied with the 
type of work being done. For instance the task of thinning the 
cotton to a stand would be less than the second or third hoeing. 
Likewise, the task varied with the weather. Kollock lightened 
the work of his Negroes during the hottest part of the summer. 
The type of work necessarily varied with the season, but the 
everyday schedule remained much the same through the year. 
The regular routine was interrupted by rain when all hands 
were kept indoors. When this was necessary the slaves were 
given tasks which could be done in the house, such as sewing for 
the women and shelling corn for the men. Those hands who 
were not required for the usual tasks during the slack seasons 
were put to cleaning lands and preparing new grounds for crops. 

In 1837 Kollock planted eighty acres in cotton, twenty-nine 
and three-fourths acres in corn, and six acres in peas. On May 
27, he wrote: “. . . the cotton is somewhat affected by the 
cold weather, but in general looks well, and most of it seems 
little, if any, behind my neighbor’s which was up before mine 
was planted.”33 The cotton was worked five times. The 1837 
crop was slow in maturing and the picking of the cotton was de- 
layed by unfavorable weather conditions. The last entry in 
November, 1837, states that more than eighty bags of cotton had 
been gathered. It is not possible to determine whether or not 
more cotton was gathered from the 1837 crop, since Kollock 
failed to keep the journal during December, 1837, and January, 
1838. On August 16, 1837, Kollock purchased for two hundred 
dollars a tract of land adjoining Coffee Bluff, containing about 





33 Plantation Record Book, 1837. 
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twenty-one acres, which had belonged to the estate of John M. 
Morrel.?4 On February 22, 1837, Kollock wrote: 


On the twenty-ninth day of last month I employed Mr. Hoffman as 
an overseer who is to oversee for me one year from the day I employed 
him for $250.00. I have purchased this year Rosedew Plantation from 
the estate of Mr. Jepe Cooper for which I pay ($4,000.00) four thou- 
sand dollars. I have also purchased from the young Mr. Coopers 38 


head of stock cattle at $9.50 a head... and also two sows and 10 pigs 
for $12.00.35 


Thus in his first year as a planter Kollock had equipped Coffee 
Bluff and had made a successful crop which enabled him to in- 
crease his original holdings and to purchase another plantation 
on the Savannah River not far from Coffee Bluff. 

In 1838 the main theater of planting shifted from Coffee Bluff 
to Rosedew Plantation, and in 1849 to Ossabaw Island off the 
Georgia coast. 

Cotton was the principal money crop at both Rosedew and 
Ossabaw, although it was never the only crop grown. Just how 
much cotton was harvested it is impossible to determine since 
the overseer never recorded the total amount. The quantity of 
80,239 pounds of cotton had been picked by the end of October, 
1839. No record was made of any further picking that year, but 
since the cotton was rarely all picked before the end of the year, 
we may surmise that the crop was much greater than this. The 
white and yellow cotton had to be separated and ginned before it 
was ready for the market. The entire crop was seldom sent to 
market at one time but was shipped in bags or bales at various 
times during the year. Fluctuating prices influenced the time of 
sale. Many planters shipped their crops to the factor at the end 
of the season and had it stored until the best price could be ob- 
tained. Kollock, probably because of the nearness of the mar- 
ket, and the ease with which the crop could be gotten there by 
boat, did not make a practice of storing his cotton in Savannah. 
Eighty acres of cotton were planted on Rosedew in 1844, but 
only four bales were shipped to Savannah that year. Kollock 
was probably holding a part of the crop for rising prices. The 
acreage planted in cotton was increased to ninety-five in 1846, 
and the acreage was gradually increased after Kollock moved to 


34 Plantation Record Book, 1838. 
85 Ibid. 
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Ossabaw. The number of pounds picked in 1857 was 14,610, 
and in 1858, 14,675. In 1859 cotton was planted on 1441% acres. 
On July 8 of that year the overseer, Jarrell, wrote Kollock that 
he anticipated the best crop he had ever grown.?* The harvest 
was 105,135 pounds, which was an average yield of 729 pounds 
per acre—a very high yield.37 

Sea island cotton was grown on Ossabaw plantation. This cot- 
ton was more difficult to gin than the upland variety,?* but it 
brought a higher price on the market. 

Kollock was a scientific and progressive planter and made a 
study of fertilizing as a means of increasing his production of 
cotton and other crops. On this problem he consulted such works 
as Brown’s Field Book of Manure, Edmund Ruffin’s Essay on 
Calcareus Manures, and Liebig’s Chemistry in Its Application to 
Agricultural Physiology.*® He used cotton seed, domestic man- 
ures, and marsh mud on the Ossabaw plantation. Cotton seed 
and domestic manures were used widely in the South, but the 
use of marsh mud as a fertilizer was peculiar to the Sea Islands. 
It was obtainable on the uncultivated portions of the islands, and 
supplied minerals taken from the soil by continued cultivation.*°® 

The corn crop was important as the chief source of food for 
both the slaves and the stock on Kollock’s plantations. This was 
true of the South generally. When Charles Lyell visited the 
United States in 1854, he noted that the greater part of the food 
for the slaves was grown on the plantations.4! On the Telfair 
plantation near Savannah, one of the most important duties of 
the overseer was to see that a sufficient amount of corn was 
grown for use on the plantation,*2 and on George Noble Jones 
plantation, El] Destino in Florida, 523 acres were planted in corn 
and 545 acres in cotton.4? There was a steady increase in the 
number of acres planted in corn at Ossabaw and a corresponding 
increase in the number of bushels sent to market. In 1859, 89 
acres were planted in corn, and 1,250 bushels were produced. 
In 1860 the acreage was increased to 99, and in 1861 to 103%. 


86 John Jarrell to George Kollock, Ossabaw, July 8, 1859. 

37 Flanders, Plantation Slavery in Georgia, p. 87. 

88 Ibid., p. 57. 

38 These books are listed in the Plantation Record Book, 1860. 

40 Phillips, U. B., American Negro Slavery, pp. 220-224. 

41 Charles Lyell, Second Visit to the United States, I, 246. 

42 Phillips, American Negro Slavery, p. 236. 

43 Phillips and Glunt, eds., Flerida Plantation Records, pp. 337-338. 
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The minor crops at both Rosedew and Ossabaw consisted of 
potatoes, peas, oranges, rice, and sugar cane. Potatoes and peas 
were grown almost entirely for use on the plantation. In 1860 
nine acres were planted in potatoes, and in 1861, eight acres. 
Occasionally potatoes were sent to the market in Savannah. 
Oranges were raised at both Rosedew and Ossabaw, but only 
about eighteen dozen were sent to Savannah each year. As early 
as 1840 Kollock planted rice at Rosedew. The number of acres 
in rice was increased during the first years on Ossabaw, but no 
rice was planted after 1859. The island, because of the lack of 
fresh water, was less favorable to the production of rice than 
the mainland,** and rising prices for cotton made that crop 
more profitable in the late fifties. Sugar cane was grown in 
small quantities and used to make molasses for food on the plan- 
tation. 

Both plantations were supplied with meat from cows and hogs 
raised on the place. In 1845 Kollock raised enough meat to sup- 
ply his own need and to ship some to the market in Savannah. 
The overseer reported that in 1846 he killed and cured 1,340 
pounds of bacon. In 1848 forty-six hogs were killed, from which 
Kollock realized 2,491 pounds of pork. This article, as well as 
corn, was an important part of the slaves’ food and was raised 
for use on the plantation rather than for the market. 

The crop was sent from Rosedew to Savannah, a distance of 
about twenty miles by wagon, and supplies returned in the same 
way. From Ossabaw the crops were sent to market by boat. 
Robert Habersham, Kollock’s factor in Savannah, often sent a 
boat to transport the crop to the Savannah market. At other 
times the crop was entrusted to one of the ships plying the coast 
for the purpose of delivering the crops of island plantations to 
the wharves in Savannah. In February, 1858, Gieger put a 
consignment on board one of these vessels, and obtained a signed 
statement from the captain as follows: 


Received on board the sloup Liberty of which I am master, in good 
order and condition 21 bags of cotton marked O. K. bearing the num- 
bers one to 21. Also one balance scale which I promise to deliver in 


# Phillips, Life and Labor in the Old South, pp. 115-118. 
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the same good order and condition to R. Habersham & Son of Savannah 
they paying customary rate, the danger of navigation only excepted. 


James Barrett.45 


Kollock, like most planters,+® utilized the factorage system 
for the sale of his crop and for buying supplies. The crop was 
sold through Robert Habersham and Sons in Savannah,‘ and 
the overseers sent to them throughout the year for the supplies 
they needed. Supplies bought were balanced against the value 
of the crop, and credit was extended when necessary. Robert 
Habersham was a personal friend of Kollock as well as his fac- 
tor. He made trips to Ossabaw for holidays, and made tours of 
inspection for Kollock during the latter’s frequent absences. 
This intimate relationship between planter and factor was not 
unusual in the Old South.48 

The number of slaves employed on Kollock’s plantation gradu- 
ally increased during the twenty-four year period. In 1837 he 
started planting with twenty-three Negroes whom he purchased 
and five whom he hired. He, however, hired slaves for only two 
years. His disciplinary trouble during those years came princi- 
pally from the hired Negroes. Of the ten whippings recorded, 
six were given to the hired Negroes; and both Doll and Hannah, 
hired women, frequently returned to their master, Patrick Hous- 
toun, when they were corrected by the overseer. Kollock found 
it more satisfactory not to have Negroes belonging to other 
planters employed at Rosedew and Ossabaw. By 1847 his slave 
force had grown to fifty-five, by 1857 to sixty-one, and by 1861 
to seventy-two. This gave the plantation a working force of 
thirty-three and one-half hands in 1857 and thirty-four and one- 
half hands in 1861. Throughout the entire period the record 
books note only eleven Negroes bought and five sold.49 Of the 
sixty-six children born, twenty-six died.5® Thus the greater 





45 This statement was copied in the Plantation Record Book, 1853. 

46 Stone, Alfred H., “Cotton Factorage System of the Southern States,” American His- 
torical Review, XX (1914-15), 557-565. 

47 Habersham was also factor for Charles Manigault and Alexander Telfair. Phillips, 
U. B., ed., Plantation and Frontier Documents, I, 123. 

48 Stone, “The Cotton Factorage System of the Southern States,” American Historical 
Review, Xx (1914-15), 559. 

49 This number is doubtless incomplete, since buying and selling of slaves would be done 
by Kollock, and no accurate account kept by the overseer. 

50 It is probable that the overseer did not record all births and deaths, and there would 
be no record of births and deaths of the slaves at Retreat. 
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part of the increase of the slaves was by birth.5! Kollock prob- 
ably bought more than eleven Negroes, and probably sold more 
than five, but his buying and selling of slaves was insignificant. 
The slave personnel remained much the same during the twenty- 
four years except for the changes caused by births and deaths. 
Beck was the most prolific of the women. In fourteen years she 
gave birth to seven children, all of whom died except one. Of 
the twenty-six children who died between 1837 and 1861, few 
lived more than a week, although several times the overseers 
noted deaths of older children from lockjaw. Gieger in 1853 
blamed the high per cent of infant mortality on the midwife,5? 
who was probably a Negro serving in that capacity for the en- 
tire island.5? Whether the cause was an inefficient midwife, 
lack of pre-natal care of the women, or carelessness cf the chil- 
dren’s health after birth, Kollock must have taken steps to rem- 
edy this condition, since the deaths decreased noticeably in the 
later years of the period. In 1837 two babies were born and 
both died and in 1843 four were born and all four died. But in 
1860 of six babies born only one died. 

The health of the Negroes was an essential factor in the suc- 
cess of any plantation. Illness meant loss of time from work, 
and death meant loss of invested capital. The duty of caring 
for the sick usually fell to the mistress of the plantation and 
was one of her most frequent and burdensome tasks.5¢ Since 
the Kollocks were not resident at either Rosedew or Ossabaw, 
the overseer was responsible for the care of the sick on these 
plantations. He was given a medical book and a supply of medi- 
cines such as laudanum, quinine, rhubarb, calomel, magnesia, 
castor oil, turpentine, and adhesive plaster.55 With the aid of 
the medical book and the medicines he treated the minor ills of 
the slaves, but the serious cases were cared for by Kollock’s 





51 Number of slaves in 1837—23 





Slaves bought ........................ —Il11 
Children born (lived) ........ —40 
Total enw T4 
ee — 6 
Grown slaves died................ 14 


Total 
52C. Gieger to George Kollock, , 24, 1853. 
53 Phillips, ed., Plantation and Frontier Documents, I, 127. 
54 Stephenson, ‘“‘A Quarter Century of a Mississippi Plantation,” Mississippi Valley His 
torical Review, XXIII (1936), 371. 
55 Plantation Record Book, 1855. 
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brother, Dr. Miller Kollock of Savannah. Arrangement for the 
care of the sick on Southern plantations varied. Some planta- 
tions had a hospital or infirmary, while on others the sick slaves 
were cared for in their own quarters. Some planters hired doc- 
tors by the year to make weekly visits of inspection; others 
called a doctor for special cases only.5* Dr. Miller Kollock made 
occasional visits to both Rosedew and Ossabaw for the purpose 
of inspecting the health of the Negroes. At other times all cases 
with which the overseer was unable to cope were sent to Savan- 
nah for Dr. Kollock’s treatment. One or more of the Negroes 
was almost continually in Savannah for treatment. In Septem- 
ber, 1857, Beck suffered a sunstroke, and was sent to Dr. Kol- 
lock.57 In 1858 Fanny was sent to town with a sprained shoul- 
der.58 In 1856 Uriah sprained her ankle, and remained in 
Savannah for one month.5® When the overseer was unable to 
distinguish between actual sickness and malingering on the part 
of the slaves they were sent to Savannah and Dr. Kollock diag- 
nosed their cases. In June, 1856, Hazel, the overseer at that 
time, wrote Kollock that York was complaining of his hand, and 
since he felt that the Negro was making the most of it, he would 
send him to town in order that Dr. Kollock might look at the 
hand.®° 

There was scarcely a day when one or more of the Negroes 
was not away from work because of illness. The work days lost 
per month ranged from twenty-four to one hundred and eighty- 
five over the twenty-four year period. The greater per cent of 
the illness came in the late summer and fall, and was caused 
largely by fever. In October, 1858, Jarrell wrote Kollock that 
he and all the Negroes were sick with fever.*! In spite of fre- 
quent illnesses and considerable loss of time, the health of Kol- 
lock’s slaves was better than that of those on the neighboring 
plantations. Dr. Kollock’s care was probably more effective 
than that of a physician who had no direct personal interest in 
the slaves would have been. There were only fourteen deaths, 
other than those of infants who died shortly after birth, and 





56 Flanders, Plantation Slavery in Georgia, p. 165; Coulter, “A Century of a Georgia 
Plantation,” Agricultural History, III (1929), 154. 

57 John Jarrell to G. J. Kollock, September 27, 1857. 

58 Same to same, October 23, 1858. 

58 Same to same, November 1, 1856. 

60 W. Hazel to G. J. Kollock, June 21, 1856. 

61 John Jarrell to G. J. Kollock, October 15, 1858. 
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these resulted largely from old age. There was one accidental 
death when Joe was drowned. 

The health of the Negroes was largely dependent on their 
food. At both Rosedew and Ossabaw a food allowance was given 
to the slaves once a week. This allowance varied with the sea- 
son and with the amount of work being done, and was supple- 
mented by fish, vegetables, and molasses. The Negroes on the 
Kollock place were given a plot of ground on which they raised 
such products as they wished. The practice of giving gardens 
to slaves for their own use was almost universal on Georgia 
plantations.*2 Most of the Negroes raised vegetables and poul- 
try, and these products supplemented the regular allowance. 
When the hands went to the fields at sunrise, they took their 
pots and provisions with them, and at twelve o’clock prepared 
and ate their meal in the field. For this purpose they were 
given one hour in winter and two hours in summer. Both the 
morning and evening meals were prepared and eaten in the 
cabins. Either this method of feeding the Negroes or that of 
having a central kitchen from which all of them were fed was 
generally used on Southern plantations.*? 

Kollock purchased clothing for the slaves twice each year, 
usually in April and November.** A heavy cotton cloth ranging 
in price from ten to twenty-five cents a yard was given to the 
men for shirts and trousers, and calico was given to the women 
and children for dresses. Thread and needles were supplied, 
and the women who could sew made the clothes as a part of the 
regular day’s work. Clothing was supplied for each child at the 
time of its birth. Shoes, supplied to each Negro once a year, 
ranged in price from eighty cents to one dollar and thirty-five 
cents. In addition blankets were given about once every three 
years. They cost from one dollar and thirty-five cents to two 
dollars each. Flannel for extra clothing was given to those who 
for any reason especially needed it. On the Kollock plantation, 
as on almost all plantations,®® the Negroes used as house serv- 
ants were indulged to a greater extent than those who worked in 


62 Starnes, Ebenezer, The Slave Holder Abroad, pp. 498-499. 

63 Olmsted, F. L., The Cotton Kingdom, I, 243. 

64 From 1846 to 1861 Kollock kept a clothing book in which he recorded the cloth given 
to the Negroes by names and amounts allowed to each, and in which he also listed shoes 
and blankets under the dates on which they were given to the slaves. 
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the fields. They were supplied with shoes whenever needed, and 
were given flannel and other extra clothing more often. The 
Negroes chosen for house work were those who showed the 
greatest intelligence and they performed the duties of maids, 
butlers, cooks, and personal servants. On the large plantations 
they held positions superior to that of the field hands, who had 
little or no contact with the white family.®® 

Through the twenty-four year period the discipline of the Ne- 
groes remained a major problem. The contentment of the hands 
was as necessary to the success of the plantation as was their 
health. An overseer who could not control the Negroes and who 
could not obtain the greatest amount of work from them, was 
unable to produce a maximum crop. Kollock wrote rules for the 
treatment and care of his Negroes in the plantation record book 
for 1840. They are as follows: 


1 No Negro on my plantation is to receive more than ten lashes 
unless I am present. 

2 Every hand shall be in the field by sunrise unless sufficient ex- 
euse is given to be judged of by the overseer. 

3 Every hand shall bring his or her provisions and pot into the 
field in the morning and at twelve o’clock all shall knock off 
work to eat. They shall have from 12 to 2 in summer and from 
12 to 1 o’clock in winter at their meals. 


In 1842 the number of lashes permitted was increased to 
twenty, and a rule requiring the overseer to inspect the tools of 
each hand once every three months was added. The Negroes 
were whipped for failure to complete a task or for disobeying 
instructions in other ways. Whipping and the denial of the 
privilege of going to town were the only punishments used. The 
Negroes sometimes protested against mistreatment by running 
away from the plantation. Usually they remained away only a 
few days, but there were times when they would be gone for 
weeks. Little attempt was made to hunt for the runaways. 
They were usually allowed to return when they saw fit, but other 
slaves were sent to hunt for those who had run away twice. 
Doubtless more time was lost from work by having the hands 
away looking for those who were absent than would have been 
lost by letting the latter remain away. Occasionally the over- 
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seer himself went in search of those who had left the plantation. 

The Negroes were not allowed to leave the plantation without 
permission. Such permission, however, was given freely, and 
the Negroes visited on other plantations or in Savannah. In 
Savannah they were subject to police control. On April 5, 1847, 
one of the Kollock Negroes was arrested in Savannah and put 
in the guard house. Consequently he did not return to the plan- 
tation until noon the following Monday. The slaves were given 
a holiday each Sunday and three days at Christmas. When De- 
cember 25 came on Sunday, four days were given. Some of the 
Negroes were allowed to go to Savannah for these holidays. 
Fourteen went each year from 1855 to 1858. 

The slaves on the Kollock plantation were subject to less disci- 
pline than were the slaves on many Southern plantations. Much 
more rigid rules were observed on Joseph A. S. Acklen’s planta- 
tion in Louisiana and on James Hammond’s plantation in South 
Carolina.*7 Alexander Telfair, whose plantation was near 
Savannah, allowed his overseer to inflict fifty lashes for of- 
fences.*8 Kollock appears almost lax in his lack of rules re- 
garding the visiting of the slaves. Both Telfair and J. W. Fow- 
ler of Mississippi used an elaborate system of signed tickets for 
Negroes leaving the plantation and for those visiting on the 
plantation.®9 

The work on Rosedew and Ossabaw plantations was carried 
on, as was true of Coffee Bluff, by the task system. A portion 
of a field would be assigned to each Negro, with the sizes of the 
portion depending on the type of work and on the strength of 
the Negro. In 1848 seventy-six acres of cotton were planted by 
twenty-seven hands in three days. In 1856 twenty-four hands 
hoed fifty-eight acres of cotton in one day; this, however, was 
not the first hoeing. In 1861, when the overseer was fertilizing 
the fields, hauling two eart loads of manure made one task, and 
the hands were doing three tasks a day. During the cotton- 
picking season the work was measured by the number of pounds 
picked. At both Rosedew and Ossabaw the hands averaged forty 
pounds a day. This was a low average compared with the Peach 
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Point plantation in Texas, where the slaves picked from sixty- 
three to three hundred and nineteen pounds per day.7° At Ossa- 
baw Billy picked 1,908 pounds and Big Jim 1,818 pounds of cot- 
ton in one season, while on the Chemoine plantation in Florida 
the hands picked from 3,797 to 10,190 pounds each in one sea- 
son.71 Those Negroes not engaged in planting, hoeing, picking, 
or ginning the crop were used to clear new lands, work on the 
roads, sew, repair the buildings, and perform other necessary 
labor. The work to which the Negroes had been assigned for 
the day began at sunrise and was continued after noon until the 
appointed task was finished. The remainder of the day was 
allowed to each Negro for his own work or play. It was during 
this time that the Negroes worked their gardens. Kollock bought 
from the slaves such products as they wished to sell. Fodder 
was often purchased from them, and the number of pounds of- 
fered by each Negro was noteu and he was paid accordingly. In 
1848 the largest account was gathered by Davy who had 230 
pounds and the next largest by Christmas who had 160 pounds. 
Kollock also purchased poultry and eggs from the Negroes. In 
1858 Jarrell sent supplies to Savannah by boat, among which 
were twenty-two chickens and one dozen eggs, which Elize, An- 
drew, and Christmas were sending to Mrs. Kollock.7? 

Some of Kollock’s Negroes were skilled laborers. Jack and 
Billy were carpenters. Jack was sent to Woodlands, when the 
house there was under construction, to work with the hired car- 
penters; and Billy was hired in 1846, together with Andrew, 
Harry, March, Little Jim, July, and Mingo, to work at Sible’s 
Brick Yard. In the same year Kollock hired Phillis to J. E. 
Mauley. Tom was sent to Savannah to learn a trade where he 
remained for several years. Apprenticing slaves to learn a 
trade was not an uncommon practice in the Old South. Negroes 
who showed ability were often trained as domestic servants or 
as artisans and hired out.73 On the Kollock place, however, 


hiring Negroes out to work was the exception rather than the 
rule. 
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Kollock’s planting enterprises came to an end with the Civil 
War. He had steadily increased his land and the number of his 
slaves during the period from 1837 to 1860. He had moved his 
business to richer land on Ossabaw Island, and had acquired a 
considerable and valuable piece of property in north Georgia. 
There were years when the plantation could not have paid be- 
cause of short crops and low cotton prices, but the credit system, 
functioning through Robert Habersham in Savannah, made it 
possible for Kollock to carry over until favorable years when 
sea island cotton sold at profitable prices. 

In 1863 Kollock abandoned Retreat and moved into Savannah. 
From there he planted Ossabaw Plantation, to which he rowed 
each day. Because of the difficulty of getting laborers, and be- 
cause his health was broken by malaria, Kollock finally gave up 
the plantation and moved his residence to Woodlands, where he 
lived until his death in 1894. Ossabaw was sold, and Retreat 
was transferred to Kollock’s eldest daughter, Augusta, who kept 
the land until about 1876 when it, too, was sold. 
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William Maclean, Sr. (1756-1825), Surgeon’s Mate, First 
North Carolina Regiment, 1779-1781, was a prominent physician 
and surgeon during the formative years of the state of North 
Carolina. Although listed merely as a surgeon and physician 
in Revolutionary service,! it was said that he was “the dread of 
both foreign and domestic enemies” and was reckoned among 
prominent and staunch Whigs of the war period.2 He was 
present at the defeat of Ferguson in the fighting around Char- 
lotte, and his opinion concerning this event was referred to on 
more than one occasion. 

After the Revolution he resided in Lincoln County, which he 
represented in the house of commons in the sessions of 1778, 
1789, 1790, and 1791, and in the senate in 1814.2 He was also 
a member of the state convention of 1789 and in this capacity 
voted for ratification of the Federal Constitution. He voted 
against a second convention and against a bill submitting amend- 
ments for the Constitution. Maclean’s work as a statesman is 
difficult to trace because of the carelessness of the clerks in 
writing his name, which he spelled “Maclean” but which occurs 
as “Maclaine” in the records of the session of 1788, “McLean” 
in 1789, and as “M’Laine” in 1790. His identity is further ob- 
scured by the fact that Archibald Maclaine was a member of 
the same assembly for a portion of the time and that in some 
instances the surname alone is used.* 

William Maclean was apparently a useful member of the 
house of commons. He was faithful in attendance on sessions; 
served on important finance committees, both as chairman of 

1 “Will Polk to Gen’l. Davie,’’ November 3, 1788, William R. Davie Papers, 1778-1817. 
Archives of the North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh. (Hereafter referred to as 
“; Raleigh Register, November 25, 1828. 


8 “William Maclean to Mrs. Mary D. Maclean,’”’ December 17, 1814, Robert L. Adams 
Collection. N. C. H. C.; Manual of North Carolina, 1913. 


4Unless otherwise stated information has been obtained from the Colonial Records of 
North Carolina and the State Records of North Carolina. 
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the committee from the house of commons and as a member of 
a joint committee of the two houses; was a spokesman for the 
western counties and consistently opposed bills designed to fix 
a permanent capital (which would have been in the interest of 
the section farther east) ; was chosen to direct the balloting in 
the house on numerous occasions; voted against letting lie over 
until the following assembly a bill for granting a loan to the 
University of North Carolina; and showed a marked interest 
in promoting navigation in North Carolina. 

His correspondence shows that he was intelligent and well in- 
formed, as well as endowed with an affectionate and friendly 
nature.5 He continued the practice of medicine after the Revo- 
lution and acquired an “enviable reputation” for being “skilful 
and assiduous” in his profession. He was not without recog- 
nition in his own county. His name appears in the list of 
justices and militia officers, 1782-1806,7 and under field officers 
in the list of justices of the peace, 1800-1810.8 

The original of Maclean’s journal is found in the Robert L. 
Adams Collection, in the archives of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission, Raleigh. It presents an interesting day-to- 
day narrative of his journey on horseback from Lincolnton, 
North Carolina, to Nashville, Tennessee. There is a meticulous 
account of the expenses for himself and for his horse; and there 
are descriptive bits about the inns, the people, and his own ex- 
periences on the way, with occasional observations on the health 
of the populace. The great number of former acquaintances 
and relatives of acquaintances whom he lists bears testimony to 
the large emigration of Tar Heels to Tennessee. 

Maclean was at this time fifty-five years old. His journey to 
Tennessee was in connection with his land interests. He super- 
vised the re-survey of his tract of 2,560 acres on Buzzard Creek 
in Robertson County and found there the trees which he had 
marked with his own initials when on a visit to the same spot 
fourteen years earlier.1° 


- a. 2 on correspondence (very few letters) in the Robert L. Adams Collection. 


6 Raleigh Register, November 15, 1828. 

7 List of Justices and Militia Officers, 1782-1806. N. C. H. C. 
8 List of Justices of the Peace, 1800-1810. N.C. H. C. 

9 Raleigh Register, November 15, 1828. 

10 Recorded in the notebook with his journal. 
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Journal to Tennessee May 12 1811 
This day left home & proceeded to Lincolnton — Out fit at this place 
One Hat from M*. Shewford $6,00 
Two pair stockings from Hosk 3,00 
One p*. Ditto Ditto- - - 1,621 
One pair saddle bags from Rams". 5,00 
One Bridle from Ditto- - - - 4,00 
Lodging for self & son Schenks - 0.75 
One hat for son Sp’. - - - - 150 


$21.8714 
Monday 13 At 8 Oclock proceeded from Lincoln by the Ferry1! near 
this place to Maj™. Hendersons who advised me from the Morganton 
road to that which leads through Whitesides settlement, - from Hen- 
dersons to Jn° Hoyle sen’. 
18 miles Dinner & horse feeding here $0 25 
From this to Adam Mewneys 10 miles 
Supper lodging & horse- - - - - - - - - - - $037% 


Tuesday from thence to Jn°. Armstrongs on Muddy Creek Horse fed 
— nothing, the distance was 18 miles — 

From this to M*. Burguins, head of Catabaw 12 miles horsed feeding 
= $0,121 

From this to the top of the Blue ridge the new way 744 miles — good 
road considering the ground on which it lies - From the top of the 
ridge to Daltons, Dinsmores old place 3 miles - —- — Supper lodging 
& horse - — $0,3744 


Wednesday — From this to Maj’. David Jones 8 miles Breakfasted here 
& fed my horse From this to Asheville 10 Miles —- Arrived at Maj*. 
Erwins in this place 11 Oclock found M* Henry}? & agreed to set out 
in Co. tomorrow Morning 
Expense Here 
Self & Horse 24 hours- - - - - - - $1,00 
1 Sursingle - - - - - - - 1,00 


Thursday half after seven Oclock set out From this to M*. Roberts 20 
Miles 

Dinner & horsefeeding here - - - - - - - - $0.62% 

From this to Barnells Station 144 Miles Turnpike expense paid here 
$,25** from this to the Warm Springs 12 Miles Supper Lodging & Horse 
feeding $1,25 


Friday from this to the ferry 1144 Miles two ferriages here - $0.12%4 
from this to Hollands ferry 13 Miles expense here- - - - $012% 


11 Probably across South Fork, a branch of the Catawba River. 
12 Probably Patrick Henry of Virginia, who was greatly interested in Western lands. 
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From this to M*™. Walls on Long Creek 3 Miles - Horsefeeding & 
Breakfast — $0 50 

From this to Fines ferry on French Broad 9 miles this ferry is opposite 
to Newport the Village of Coke County ferriage 1244 Cents from this 
to Mt Garrets one Mile on Big Pidgeon where there is a Cotton Baging 
Manufactory erecting with Machinery for breaking hemp - This is 
fixed with a spring pole to the Break & worked like the gate of a saw 
mill. Here I met with Co!. Thomas Grey an old quaintance who in- 
formed me he was seventy years old — Is yet firm, Active & full of 
Vivacity From thence we were piloted two miles by a M™ Hoskins whos 
name is tatooed on his arm he is a blacksmith, five Miles to M*. M°- 
Clenahans we arrived here at nine oclock We forded big Pidgeon 
which is about 150 yards Wide or so near as I could estimate, it is as 
wide as 8°. Fork of Catawba over at Armstrongs ford Supper, Horse 
feeding & lodging $0.50 

Saturday 18, From this we proceeded early to Lownes Ferry upon 
French broad 8 miles road good the River here said to be 200 Yards 
wide & 20 feet deep at common water, it runs with an easy current & 
is furnished with a good ferry boat - At Lownes Breakfast horse feed- 
ing & ferriage $0564 Cents From this to Dandridge 514 miles Peo- 
ple flocking in to this place to here sermon — The Sacrament of the 
supper to be administered here tomorrow by Rev?. M™ Anderson 
Dandridge is the County town of Jefferson county — Road good from 
Lownes ferry to this place & shorter than the way by Seahorns ferry 
which is the way commonly traveled — Seahorns ferry 5 miles above 


Lownes Nollachuckey River empties into F B [French Broad] above 
Seahorns a little way 


At Dandridge we fell in Company with Matthew Burjess of York 
District S° Carolina going into West Tennessee From this place to 
Thompsons ten miles — good road — Land gravelly & poor generally 
— Limestone water - 

Fodder for our horses here & Oats $0.25 Cents 


From this to Cuningham 10 miles Poor land generally road good 
there we stayed till Sunday afternoon M*. Cunningham is a sober re- 
ligious sensible man Conversation on Politics Religion & natural 
Philosophy — Expence here $1,50 and paid by me from this to the ferry 
at the mouth of Holstein 11 miles ferriage 6 pence Virginia money 
paid by me — From thence to Knoxville 5 miles. Here we put in at 
James Parks — A good house but dear — Expense paid by Henry $3.25 
From this to Campbels Station 15 miles here we tarried all night be- 
ing Monday the 20%, Expence here $1.25 Cents the one Dollar paid 
by me From thence to Kingston 25 Miles the last ten miles Very 
hilly. In the Town we put up at the house of Isaac Swan - A full 
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cousin of Joseph Swans on Steel Creek — Horses fed with oats & 
fodder Dinner & Cyder to drink Cost $0.75 paid by me — Horses 
saddled at 3, o,clock. Stoped by two or three showers of Rain — Here 
wrote a letter for home & put into the Post Office Postage 20 C*. 
From thence to Walkers a quarter of a mile above the Postoaks springs 
seven miles from Clinch — good soil scrubby Post oak timber — No 
fodder here — Corn supper & lodging $1,00 paid by me Here we turn 
off the main road for the Sequatchee Valley 

Ferriage on Clinch River 25 Cents this paid by me also - 


From Walkers to M™. Majors 12 miles this road chiefly up a valley, 
some spots of good land & timber — from Walkers to Whites Creek 10 
miles this Creek about the size of Crowders Creek Very clear & rapid 
- from the fording on this Creek the road leads up the southern fork 
one mile until it falls in on what is called the Georgia road falls into a 
road that leads up into the Turnpike road that crosses Spencers Hill - 
From Majors to Wawsons ten miles one mile from this to the road 
forks, the left hand goes down into Hywassy & Fields Trace the right 
takes into Girtmans Trace Breakfast, & horses fed here at Majors with 
Timothy grass Cost 67144 Cents paid by me Seven miles to Piney 
River this River is about 4 poles!? wide — Supposed to cross in the 
Crab orchard runs south & empties into Tennessee - At Wassoms good 
land — pretty large plantation Dutch people, appear to be cleanly 
Mr’. Majors abominably dirty — Corn for Horse cost 25 Cents - From 
this to the foot of the mountain 2 miles, the first bar of the mountain 
is called Wallands Ridge —- From the foot of this Ridge to Maj*. 
Looneys 14 miles the assent to the top of this Ridge is pretty good - 
three places in the assent which is Deep but not Long — On the top of 
this ridge there is a most commanding view — The Smoky top Moun- 
tain presents itself at the distance of 40 miles — the country between 
looks like clover ground the road on top of the mountain level and 
good — the Desent on the west side very great & we estimated it at a 
mile long very Rockey — Extremly bad carriage way - at Majr. 
Looneys we stopped for the night Corn for Horses supper and Lodging 
$0.50 - —- Henry Pd 


May 22"4, From this to Doss,s at the feet of the Western Bar of the 
Cumberland mountain 8 miles Horsefeeding, breakfast — half a pint 
of Brandy $075 Doss was formerly a waggoner at Fullenwiders - 
Here I saw Joseph Henderson brother to Samuel on Crowders 
Creek!4 — He lives near this place has no land — Lives with a Woman 
ealld Blewit — It is nearly one mile from Doss,s to the top of the 
Mountain, which is very steep consists of three Branches not very 


—* pole = 5% yards or 5.029 m. Webster, New International Dictionary, Second Edi- 


n. 
14 Crowders Creek is a branch of the Catawba River. It rises in the vicinity of Kings 
Mountain, North Carolina, and flows into the Catawba River on the South Carolina side. 
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Rockey, on the side of the Mountain we past a Waggon going up with 
22 Children & many grown people — While we stoped with them they 
made one movement by which they advanced about six feet notwith- 
standing their load was light & their wagon also, — Horses light & but 
three of them — Mountain 22 miles accross, a good deal broken — Many 
mirey branches timber low & some places very scarce — Western side 
pretty well covered with Chesnut timber The dessent on this side is 
steep but not very rough & I think few better from the Mountain Near 
to the foot of the Mountain lives a M*. Crane on a south branch of the 
Caney Fork River, Horses fed here cost 124 Cents. From this the 
road crosses this branch of Caney Fork —- To Jo*. Sinith Esq’ 5 miles 
— Horses supper & lodging $1.00. This Jo*. Smith is a son of Jo®*. 
Smith the saddler on Allisons Creek — long since dead, & Nephew of 
Matthew Smith the waggon maker — s*. [said] Jo*. now works at little 
wheel making —- Matthew Smith lives in the big bent!5 of Tennessee — 
on Indian territory — Is now driven off by the federal troops — Jo*. 
Smith has good land but much injured by limestone sinks—He expects 
a suit for his land — It is claimed by Clark — Speculator From this to 
Enock Jobs 12 miles road hilly & part of it barren other parts very good 
Horse fed here Cost 25 Cents - May 234. at noon - 

Parted with M*. Henry half a mile from Jobs — he took the Elk River 
road & I the Nashville road - From this to Rockey River 6 miles, this 
River about as wide as the south fork of Catawba Runs N. East & 
falls into Caney fork — from there to Adam Teddles on Mountain Creek 
5 Miles good road passes by a M™ Byers who moved from Rutherford 
County N.C. Mountain Creek falls into Collins River - Much Barren 
land on each side of Rockey River - Mountain Creek somewhat larger 
than little Catawba creek - From Teddles set out late in the evening - 
4 miles to Thompson Newbys He owns a mill — Miserable lodging - 
this night slept on slab boards & under a dirty Coverlet — nothing but 
Corn for my horse & Bacon & eggs for supper — Cost 25 cents From 
here set out early — The road leads through a remarkable barren no 
houses for 5 or 6 miles — Falls in upon the head of stones River At 
the head of this River is a considerable Ridge On the West side of 
this Ridge I met with David Moore long since of Bethel — Carrying 
whiskey over into White County — lives near Gen!. Dickson — Could 
not ascend the Hill with his Waggon without unloading —- The road 
leads down a branch of Stones River — Here sugar trees are plenty & 
several sugar Camps — passes by Esq’. Cummins on to Maj*. Taylors, 
near Moores Mill — Here breakfasted — No coffee — other materials for 
breakfast very good — plenty of Corn & fodder — Cost 3742 Cents Here 
much discourse on Politics - From this to Reedys Mill six miles 
thought them very long - a muster here — Reedy a genteel man. In- 





15 The “big bent’ was the name given to the big bend of the Tennessee River. The 
Musele Shoals area. 
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forms me that it is 12 miles to Gen'. Dicksons — 3 o clock Saturday eve- 
ning — Moved on briskley - Road Rockey — Turned out of the Nash- 
ville road at the Big Spring M* Sharpes within a mile & half of Dick- 
sons. Arrived at Dicksons a little before sunsetting - Dickson well set- 
tled land tolerable —- House 28 by 22 logs post oak - Two stone Chim- 
neys four fireplaces - 3 Rooms below two above — Under floor white 
ash — the rest of the work inside of popular — stairs in the Piazza this 
2 story & open above as well as below — Here I met with M*™. Smith, 
her Daughter Matilda - Her son Thomas & his Wife — Rested here on 
sunday— Monday morning set out for Co'. James Hendersons — Gen!. 
Dickson goes with me — 8 miles to Hendersons Here meets with John 
Henderson a proposition to leave my horse with him & ride one of 
his — Upon being assured that he was gentle I acceeded to the propossi- 
tion — Took dinner with Co'. James - The exchange of my horse 
brought on delay for this day — M*. Greaves came on in the evening & 
invited me to breakfast with him next morning — this agreed to, go 
with John Henderson to spend the evening & advise in M™*. Hendersons 
case who now does, & long has injoyed bad health - Tuesday morning 
From Jn°. Hendersons to James from this accompanied by Ja’. to M’. 
Greaves which is four miles land good some parts Rockey Breakfasted 
with Mt. & M™. Greaves From this I directed my course towards Rich- 
land Creek, Accompanied by M* Greaves as a pilot 4 miles Also by 
a M*. Love & M*. M°Curry — The former a Driver of Cattle — the latter 
a Merchant in Knoxville - On this course we proceeded 12 miles to a 
Mr Biler Here I fed my horse & proceeded alone — could no acc*. of 
Miller proceeded to flat Creek 15 miles Lodged with a M™*. Ward - 
Good clean bed & comfortable entertainment — Cost 50 Cents — This 
a Private house - Here I concluded to go to Colombia It being court 
week in hopes of hearing of or seeing Miller — Distance 10 Miles - 
Arrived in Colombia 11 Oclock Wednesday - Put into Cheathams 
Hotel — Immediately was addressed by a son of William Sharpes, as 
Major Holland — I informed him of his Mistake - He then introduced 
me as Maj’. Maclean — Went in quest of the Polk family & connections 
— Immediately found Sam! Polk. T. M. Neal, John Campbel & John 
Tate — Col. E. Polk on the Grand Jury - Tab on the Petty Jury - 
Sam!. Polk informs me of Miller living in Williamson County on the 
Head of Big Horpeth — soon had an opportunity of speaking to Col 
Polk Who invited me home with him as it was on my way to see Miller 
Dined in Colombia — 5 past noon set out with G. Polk for his house dis- 
tance 7 or 8 Miles — Arrived at sanpling — Introduced to M™*. Polk who 
is young handsome & Agreeable — Polly not at home Sent for immedi- 
ately, came — Very glad to see me — Thursday spent this day paying 
my respects to the Near Relations in company with Miss Polly — First 
to Sam!. Next to Williams — Next to M*.Neals where we dined, & spent 
the Evening at Jn° Campbels Prudy Nelson dined with us — Thurs- 
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day night again with Col Polk Friday Morning it was agreed that 
Polly should Accompany me to Carolina - From this I set out to 
Franklin put up at Boydes Here after some difficulty get directions to 
Millers 15 Miles From Franklin to Hardimons 9 or ten Miles - 
Here I was informed Miller had moved, but also informed particularly 
where he lived From this to Geo. Keynards 4 Miles The appearance 
of a threatning cloud occasioned me to turn in for the night — Good 
lodging — Saturday Morning my horse so foundered he could scarcely 
be brought from the Stable - This gave me great uneaseness — Had 
him bled in the mouth — saddled — started on my way on leading him 
& M* Keynard driving him after — In passing over 50 or 60 poles with 
difficulty came to a stream of Water in this I let him stand some time 
& drink — then moved as well as I could but this was slow, altho some 
better than when I set out —- A mile & half from Keynards to a Black- 
smith shop where I had some thoughts of putting shoes on the fore feet 
It took me upwards of an hour to pass this distance - Walked all the 
way except about a quarter The exercise made him move better When 
I came to the shop had to call the Smith out of his corn field about 
300 Yards. During this time the horse standing still stiffened so that 
he could scarcely move — Asked the opinion of the smith concerning the 
propriety of shewing - Who thought it was improper — soon found 
that this smith was William Price who formerly worked at Capt*. 
Brevards — He expressed great satisfaction in seeing me. Asked me to 
his house to take breakfast & would put my horse on a grass lot & cut 
some green oats for him to this I consented — Introduced to M*™. Price 
who is a Daughter of Jonathan Pott,s - Was exceedingly glad to see 
me & hastened to prepare Breakfast which when bro. in was very good, 
& offered with so much good will that is an additional relish - M™. 
Price is far advanced in Pregnancy & expects to lyin the last of July 
or first of Augt —- Has I think five Children - M* Price lives among the 
Nobs on the head waters of Big Haspeth Here he has purchased 60 
Acres of land which affords him a private farm on hill sides — two or 
three little grass lots in the valley & plenty of Popplar wood to make 
coals of for his Smith Shop — His buildings are very small, but he 
informed me intended to build himself an house the ensuing fall & had 
a tree selected for the purpose This surprised me & made me ask if he 
meant to build an house out of one tree. He answered Yes, & that it 
was not uncommon in this Country to do so — Breakfast over & exam- 
ined my horse found him no better & determined to move him as I 
thought nothing would be more beneficial for him than motion. Mr’. 
Price asked me to wait until he could finish a small job of smiths 
work in his Shop & he would go alongst with me — Two miles & half 
from here to Millars & the way leads past Rob‘. Baggers, & Richard 
Browns — An hour after breakfast M*™ Price was ready & I again start 
on foot — Horse so lame we could scarcely get him over the Draw bars — 
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something more than a Mile to Browns, Beggar lives between Price & 
Brown — Not at home — Arrive at Browns & petition him for a boy to 
lead my horse about all the time I stay This was granted — they took 
him to a level & smoth piece of ground & kept him in Motion for three 
hours, in this time M*. Brown had provided a large sassafras root 
which we tied to the bridle bit & put into his mouth — Price having 
left me here — Brown undertook to conduct me to Millers. Having 
fixed the sassafras root, We proceeded on foot. The Horse by this time 
was not so stiff as he had been but his feet very tender — We arrive 
at Millars — He not at home — His Mother very old, decent & sensible — 
Had the misfortune to get her leg broken last winter — Is yet a cripple 
walks with a staff - Her foot & leg swells every evening — she finds re- 
lief from the pain which the swelling produces by holding her foot & 
leg to the fire & rubing it gently - M*. Brown so polite as to wait with 
me for company until M*. Millars arrival in the evening - When Millar 
came he prepared a large handful of sunflower seed by beating it & 
mixing it with Corn Meal for my horse after this gave him Meal and 
Water to drink after this we let him grase until bedtime & then shut 
him up in stable with a little corn before him until morning - Con- 
versed through the evening on the subject of the duplicate Warrant 
purchased of Esq’. Conner — small probability of geting it without a 
copy of a Grant issued to Gen'. Dickson which took the land — This 
Grant necessary to shew that the Grant & entry or location correspond 
Sunday Morning 2™4. of June. My horse better I conclude to move on 
slowly to Nashville or as near as the Ability of my horse would admit - 
Mr’. Miller goes with me to M*. Browns — From this M™. Brown & Mr’. 
Millar both accompany me — M*. Millar two Miles & M* Brown ten, 
which put me into a Main Leading road to Nashville - From this I 
proceeded alone my horse not stiff but very tender in his feet — About 
3 in the afternoon I stoped at M*. Nollens a public house — Horse fed 
12144 Cents Here I found a Robert Wilson of the Rockey River Wil- 
sons — He recollected me from the Wilmington campaigne - He is a 
drinking man and his kindness were rather troublesome — In company 
with him was a M*. Edmiston — son of old Mt. Edmistone at the head 
of Catawba — We agreed to ride together as they designed going into 
the neighbourhood of Nashville that night - We prepared our horses 
Wilson as the moment of departure approached visited the Bottle the 
oftener — Edmiston & I mount and proceed — Wilson lingered a little 
but soon overtook us & passed us by — He stoped at the next tavern 
which was only 3 or four miles from Nollens Here we found him 
drinking but refused to alight or wait for him — From this we pro- 
ceeded until we came within 9 or 10 miles of Nashville When a heavy 
cloud arose & made us seek for shelter in the House of a Captain Wil- 
liamson — This Williamson is now a candidate for a seat in the senate 
of Gen!. Assembly & has been a member for several years — His family 
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has been very sickly through the Winter - some deaths — particularly a 
Daughter grown to womans Years The disease is the Winter fever or 
Typhus Meteor of Dr. Cullen - The Physicians are said not to under- 
stand it — Dt. Crocket of Franklin his practice most approved of in 
this family. Medicine given by him chiefly was Sp'. Menderer1® - 
Doct’. Robinson of Nashville had attended until the death of the 
Daughter above mentioned — For her he had advised the cold bath - 
Which brought on great misery & she died the following day - The 
Gen!. practice was to bleed Physic, & Blister freely - 

The common opinion is that the Physicians have offered very little re- 
lief in any case & that the cold bath is pernicous 

Doct®. Crocket of Franklin was thought by M*. Williamson to have 
done less harm & perhaps more good by his method of healing the 
disease than any of the others — so far as I can learn the principle 
medicine administered by him was Spt. Mendereri1® He did not ap- 
prove of bleeding or Blistering much —- Monday 27%. We proceeded 
Mr". Williamson along to Nashville 10 Miles - By the way passed sev- 
eral handsome platations [plantations] — The first of note is the prop- 
erty of Doct Moore son in law to Judge Haywood a man tolerably 
well esteemed as a Physician he is not spoken of with great applause no 
[nor] decreed as being without knowledge — At present he is a candi- 
date for the Gen'. Assembly in the house of Representatives — From 
Doct. Moore to Judge Haywoods half a mile — The judge lives in a two 
story building, the principle part of logs an addition at the end is of 
Brick — A handsome plantation & in a tolerable state of cultivation but 
the fertile genius of the owner is not manifest in the fields of hus- 
bandry. It is all expended in the Forum, where it is all necessary 
either in supporting that which is right, or in making that which is 
wrong appear to be right — 

The public road leads by within an hundred yards of the Judges 
door Opposite to the House we halted for some of our Company who 
had fallen back to come up — During this delay the Judge came to us 
from an excursion through his plantation —- It was with difficulty I 
knew him & he did not know me — He was clothed in homespun of a 
course texture — His body limbs and feet out of common human shape 
with fat - When he recognised me, he invited me to his house in a 
very friendly manner — This invitation I could not accept of on acc*. 
of the haste I was in & the backward state of my business - He then 
pressed me that I would give him a call before I left the country, this I 
promised to do conditionally that it would comport with my subsequent 
arrangements & business — From this the road leads by various plata- 
tions & near to Doct. Dicksons who lives on Mill Creek where W™. 
Caldwell formerly lived six miles from Nashville — On this road 3 mile 





16 Probably spirit of Mindererus, an aqueous solution of ammonium acetate formerly 
used as a diaphoretic (something to produce perspiration). Webster, New International 
Dictionary, Seeond Edition. 
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from Nashville lives a M*. Ridley who lived on this same place 14 
Years ago — The plantation is beautifull & in a high state of cultiva- 
tion — Here the genius of husbandry shews herself & the large Apple & 
Peach orchards shew that the proprietor is not destitute of knowledge 
in Horticulture No particular observations from this to Nashville 

Arrived in Nashville at noon put up in the house of M™. Winn where 
W™. T. Lewis formerly lived - To this House I was recommended by 
Gen'. Dickson Very good accomodations. A great many people board 
here tarried until after dinner — had my horse shod on his fore feet 
price 75 Cents. Wrote a letter home Postage of the letter to Lincoln- 
ton 25 C*. Dinner & Horse feeding 3714 Cents. Left Nashville at 3 
o clock — proceeded down the River to a ferry 2 Miles below — the road 
is level & good — A quarter of a Mile from town it crosses over a very 
deep Gut, over which is a stone bridge The opposite bank of the 
river in general is a high bluff -— In Nashville got directions to call 
at a M*. Hales for loging 8 miles from town — beyond this no good 
house, until I would arrive at Springfield - From Cumberland River 
to Whites Creek one Mile or a Mile & half - Near to the crossing 
place on this creek is a Mill which appears to do a good deal of work - 
The road leads up the Creek level — the soil in general good in many 
places very good — Passes in a mile or two passes a large Mill called 
Stumps Mill - This man very wealthy — Keeps a public house Here 
got fresh directions for Hales but unfortunately for my peace of Mind 
through the night I passed by the house one mile before I discovered 
my error — Stoped at a M*. Earthmans — He nor his Wife not at home 
but expected - a little boy only to manage the house - A drunken 
hireling, who working to pay for whiskey he had drunken was my only 
company for sometime — He pressed me to drink whiskey perhaps more 
with an expectation that he would get share with me than that I would 
be benefited soon in the evening he was joined by a M*. Davis who 
lived near, more wicked & Reprobate than himself —- Davis came for a 
Gun to kill a man whom he called roundleg who had quarreled with 
him that evening — These men entertained me with many histories of 
Murders & Robberies that they had committed particularly of one 2 
Miles from there, on the Springfield road at the house of a M*. Merry- 
man where a man had lately been robbed of one hundred & eighty 
Doll*. These tales convinced me that I was in a bad part of the coun- 
try, & the behaviour of my Companions induced me to think that they 
were not too good to be guilty of the like themselves 














REPORT ON THE SURVEY OF FEDERAL 
ARCHIVES IN NORTH CAROLINA, 
THROUGH JUNE 30, 1937* 


By Martre Erma Epwarps 
Assistant Regional Director 


The Survey of Federal Archives was officially established in North 
Carolina on February 13, 1936, when Works Progress Administration 
Form 330, Request for Project Approval, was approved by Works 
Progress Administration authorities. Prior to this, Dr. P. M. Hamer, 
National Director of the Survey of Federal Archives, had appointed 
Dr. C. C. Crittenden as regional director and Miss Mattie Erma Ed- 
wards as assistant regional director. The North Carolina Historical 
Commission furnished office space in its quarters on the second floor of 
the new State Administration Building in Raleigh, which became head- 
quarters for the project. 

The survey in North Carolina was organized on a state-wide basis, 
with requisitions, travel vouchers, pay rolls, and the like clearing 
through the Raleigh office. The actual surveying was conducted under 
the direction of district supervisors, who requisitioned and instructed 
workers, interviewed custodians, and handled other details. 

The close codperation which existed between the Survey of Federal 
Archives and the Historical Records Survey, of which Dr. Crittenden 
was state director, made it possible for the two projects to pool re- 
sources by setting up joint offices and employing one set of super- 
visors. By means of this arrangement a supervisor was placed in each 
of the eight Works Progress Administration districts in the state. Co- 
operation between the two projects was also advantageous in securing 
qualified workers, in adjusting worker quotas, and in handling other 
problems. 

The week following the official approval of the project was spent in 
selecting district supervisors and in assembling information concern- 
ing the location of federal agencies in the state. It was not until Feb- 
ruary 20, therefore, that the first workers were assigned to the project. 
On this day four workers were employed. Others were added a few days 
later and employment increased steadily until April, 1936, when one 
hundred and eight persons were on the pay roll. From this point 
there was a gradual decrease in employment until October 15, 1936, 
when only fifteen were employed. At that time the preliminary survey 


* The Survey of Federal Archives was conducted as a nation-wide Works Progress Ad- 
ministration project, under the direction of Dr. P. M. Hamer, from its inception early in 
1936 through June, 1937. After that date the work in some states was taken over by the 
Historical Records Survey, another nation-wide Works Progress Administration project, 
while in other states it was continued on a local basis. In North Carolina a local project, 
set up in July, 1937, under the direction of Miss Emily H. Bridgers, is still in progress. 

Miss Edwards’s report, here reproduced with minor changes, will be of interest in that it 
explains in detail the precedure and results of the survey, while still a nation-wide project, 
in one of the forty-eight states. Editor’s note. 
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as described in the original instructions was practically completed, and 
it was expected that within a few weeks the project would be closed in 
North Carolina. A few days later, however, instructions were received 
to undertake the compilation of a Descriptive Inventory of Federal 
Archives in the State of North Carolina, and consequently the staff 
was increased to twenty, at which figure it remained until the project 
was closed. From the opening of the project on February 13, 1936, 
until its close on June 30, 1937, a total of 77,675 man hours of work 
were used at a cost of $40,866.71. 

District supervisors for the Survey of Federal Archives and the 
Historical Records Survey were Mr. J. R. Raper, Mr. Clifford E. 
Smith, Mrs. G. L. Clendenin, Mr. Paul M. Michael, Mrs. Betsey Lon- 
don Cordon, Mr. C. F. Crutchfield, Miss Kathleen Craven, and Mrs. 
J. Dale Stentz. Local supervisor for the Survey of Federal Archives 
was Miss Mary E. Wasner. Of the nine supervisors, all but one had 
had college training, and five were college graduates. Three had held 
administrative positions with former relief agencies. Although none of 
the supervisors had had archival training or special training in history 
or government, they quickly grasped the specific problems and technique 
of the survey. 

The problem of securing qualified workers was always a serious one, 
as the available persons had had little or no training fitting them for 
surveying archives. A few of those employed on the project were col- 
lege graduates; others had had one, two, or three years of college train- 
ing, but had not graduated; and still others had had business courses 
or training in nursing. The majority, however, had completed only 
high school courses, and there were some who lacked even this formal 
education. The ability and training possessed by the workers on the 
survey, was somewhat greater than that of the average person on Works 
Progress Administration projects, since the survey was granted special 
permission to employ twenty-five per cent of the personnel from outside 
the lists of persons certified for work relief. 

Relations with Works Progress Administration were conducted 
through the Division of Women’s and Professional Projects. Mrs. 
May E. Campbell, state director of Women’s and Professional 
Projects, gave assistance in preparing preliminary plans for the organ- 
ization of the project and in solving problems which arose during its 
operation. District supervisors of the survey also obtained advice and 
assistance from district directors of Women’s and Professional 
Projects. Un the whole, Works Progress Administration officials in 
both district and state offices showed a friendly attitude and their as- 
sistance contributed materially to the success of the survey. 

There were, however, certain disadvantages resulting from the fact 
that the survey was made as a Works Progress Administration project. 
Frequent changes in regulations interfered materially with the work. 
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Although Works Progress Administration granted exemptions from 
certain regulations which would have paralyzed the project, the con- 
stant shifting of rules necessitated corresponding readjustments and re- 
organizations, made it impossible to develop and maintain a smoothly 
functioning organization, and caused an undue proportion of time to 
be devoted to administrative problems. 

Another disadvantage was the lack of certainty as to how long the 
project would continue and how much money would be allotted to it. 
At the time the survey was organized, its continuance after June 30, 
1936, was uncertain. Consequently it was necessary to get the work 
under way as quickly as possible and to complete at least a preliminary 
survey before that date. The lack of time in which to make pre- 
liminary plans and the necessity for getting the work begun immedi- 
ately all over the state caused a nervous haste and lack of coérdina- 
tion. When it became apparent that the survey would be prolonged 
after June 30, 1936, and that the Descriptive Inventory would be pre- 
pared, it was possible to correct some of these defects. During the lat- 
ter part of 1936 and the first half of 1937 a smoothly working organi- 
zation was developed, which probably could have completed the work, 
including the Descriptwe Inventory, by September 30, 1937. The 
termination of the Survey of Federal Archives on June 30, 1937, how- 
ever, prevented the completion of its program. But such problems as 
these are probably inherent in organizations designed for the relief of 
unemployment; and it must be remembered that had the survey not 
been made by the Works Progress Administration, it probably would 
not have been done at all, at least for many years to come. 

Relations with custodians were on the whole satisfactory. Certain 
custodians refused to allow workers to survey records until permission 
had been obtained from authorities in their own departments; a few 
refused admission because of the inconvenience to themselves and their 
employees; and others admitted workers only grudgingly and gave them 
little or no assistance. The majority of custodians, however, displayed 
interest in the survey, and assisted workers in obtaining accurate re- 
ports. Many requested the assistance of the project in assorting, re- 
filing, cleaning, or otherwise improving storage conditions of archives. 
Work of this type was done in the vault of the deputy clerk of dis- 
trict court in Wilmington, in the basement of the post office buildings 
in New Bern and Hickory, in the attic of the post office in Raleigh, 
and in other places. An index of records in the office of the clerk of 
district court in Greensboro was also prepared by workers on the 
project. 

In addition to the surveying of records and work done in cleaning, 
filing, and indexing, the survey was instrumental in effecting the trans- 
fer of sixty-five volumes of records of the United States district court 
for the eastern district of North Carolina, 1791-1913, to the Na- 
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tional Archives in Washington and in securing copies of United States 
Statutes at Large, 1845-72, and Regulations and Decisions of the Treas- 
ury Department under the Revenue Laws, 1856, for the Library of the 
National Archives. The project also moved about 200 cubic feet of 
records of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the district attorney, the 
United States marshal, and other agencies from the attic of the post 
office in Raleigh to the quarters of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission, when it was discovered that otherwise they were to be de- 
stroyed in preparation for the renovation of the post office. They 
were inspected by officials of the National Archives, and, after that 
agency had decided not to transfer them to Washington, they were ac- 
cepted for preservation by the North Carolina Historical Commission. 

Although the survey was conducted under conditions which render 
impossible a definitive description, its results taken as a whole give a 
fairly accurate picture of the nature, storage conditions, and location 
of federal archives in the state. With the approval of the national 
director of the survey, it was decided to survey as many agencies as 
possible, including such local offices as County Agricultural Extension 
Agents, County Home Demonstration Agents, Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps, and post offices. Although the survey did not include 
every federal agency in the state, it did include every type of agency, 
and all agencies of certain services, such as the courts, the Bureau of 
Customs, and others of a non-local character. 

In order to facilitate the use of federal archives, members of the state 
and district office staffs made a study of the history, administrative 
organization, and activities of federal agencies in the state, and the in- 
formation obtained was included in the Descriptive Inventory. Forms 
filled out by field workers were checked by editors who had familiarized 
themselves with the work of the agencies concerned, and improperly 
completed forms were returned for correction. Certain corrections and 
clarifications were made by editors in the district and state offices. 

The survey in North Carolina resulted in the discovery of no ex- 
tremely old or unusual documents. It did establish the fact, however, 
that there is in the files of federal agencies a large body of material 
containing valuable information on a variety of phases of American 
history. 

The archives of the federal courts constitute a large category of ma- 
terial. These include court exhibits, correspondence, court orders, and 
administrative records, as well as the ordinary dockets, calendars, and 
file papers. Valuable information on social and economic conditions is 
contained in certain court exhibits, such as the papers of the Tobacco 
Growers’ Codperative Association found in the office of the clerk of 
district court in Raleigh. Cases involving the illegal manufacture and 
sale of whiskey are usually recorded in separate calendars and dockets, 
and cover a long period. In the deputy clerk’s office in Wilmington 
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are records of a Coast Guard cutter, 1907-1918. There is in Raleigh, 
Wilmington, New Bern, and other offices in the eastern district a con- 
siderable body of Confederate court records, including dockets, calen- 
dars, miscellaneous papers, and records of copyrights. In many in- 
stances these are in the same volumes with United States court records. 
Naturalization records, records of prisoners, and others found in offices 
of court officials would interest the student of social conditions. 

The United States marshal and the United States attorney also keep 
dockets and file papers of cases tried in district court. Those in the 
marshal’s office contain records of processes issued, property seized, 
prisoners, and other matters with which the office is concerned. The 
district attorney has more complete information on cases, including re- 
ports of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, complaints, and other 
papers. Memorials from persons or groups desiring the arrest of cer- 
tain individuals, petitions for recommendations for pardons, and other 
material giving an insight into the reaction to various laws on the part 
of individuals and groups may be found in the correspondence of the 
attorney. 

The survey of the Bureau of Customs revealed the disappointing fact 
that almost all of the older archives have been lost or destroyed. There 
are few records for the period before 1875, and there are many gaps in 
the existing series. One group of archives found in customs offices is 
concerned with vessels, and is composed of such records as abstracts of 
title, bills of sale, mortgages, papers concerning the registry, enrollment, 
and licensing of vessels, and records of the entry and clearance of ves- 
sels in coastwise and foreign trade. Another group contains informa- 
tion on merchandise, such as entries, estimated duties, liquidated duties, 
warehouse withdrawals, and the like. A third group consists of finan- 
cial records, including collections of duties, deposits, fines, penalties, 
forfeitures, and fees. Immigration records constitute a fourth series, 
while other series are concerned with personnel, property, and purely 
administrative matters. 

The archives of the Bureau of Internal Revenue are also incomplete. 
Large quantities of the records of this agency have been destroyed, and 
the bulk of those now in existence are of comparatively recent origin. 
Many were destroyed as a result of the removal of the office of the 
Collector of Internal Revenue from Raleigh to Greensboro in 1934. A 
few of those left in the attic of the post office in Raleigh, where they 
were about to be destroyed, have been preserved by the North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission. The oldest internal revenue records in 
the State are to be found in the post office building in Statesville, 
where they were left when the Statesville office was closed about 1918. 
There are about fifty linear feet of these covering the period from 1895 
to 1917, but the series are short and broken. They deal chiefly with 
taxes on tobacco and on alcoholic beverages. The majority of the rec- 
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ords of this agency are in the office of the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue in Greensboro. The earliest date for records in this office is 1912. 
Internal revenue records include data on income, estate, gift, and other 
taxes. In these may be found figures on such subjects as the amount of 
leaf tobacco purchased and sold by various dealers in the state, the 
amount of cigars and cigarettes manufactured, exported, and sold for 
domestic use, the number of bales of cotton ginned monthly, the number 
of bales of cotton purchased by various mills in the state each month, 
and other information, concerning the production and manufacture of 
raw materials, collected in the course of administering the processing 
tax and other special taxes. 

The records of the Coast Guard, which in this state includes the Dis- 
trict Commander’s office in Elizabeth City and a number of Coast 
Guard stations, are more complete than the archives of the majority of 
federal agencies. Most offices have unbroken files from the time of 
their establishment, which in many cases was in the 1870’s. In addi- 
tion to routine matters of personnel, supplies, equipment, etc., they in- 
clude records of daily events at the station, such as wrecks, lookouts, 
patrols, and the like. In some offices there are separate reports on 
violation of navigation and custom laws, and in the district com- 
mander’s office there is a file on prohibition enforcement. 

The Department of Agriculture carries on many activities in the 
state, and the archives of its agencies contain a great deal of informa- 
tion on social and economic conditions. One of the most important 
bodies of material is to be found in the offices of the Extension Service, 
which has custody of the records of crop control under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration and the Soil Conservation Program. The 
information concerning agriculture in the state contained in these 
archives is of tremendous value, for not only do they show the history 
and administration of crop control programs, but they also contain 
maps showing the acreage planted to various crops for each farm par- 
ticipating in the programs, statistics on the production of hogs and on 
the annual yield of cotton, tobacco, peanuts, wheat, and corn for the 
past ten years, and statistics on the number of tenants, share croppers, 
and wage hands on each farm, the number of acres farmed by each of 
these, and the crops planted thereon. These records also contain data 
on amounts of fertilizer used, uses to which certain products grown 
were put, and other specific information on agricultural practices in 
North Carolina. The records of the county agricultural extension 
agents and county home demonstration agents, are concerned with 
animal husbandry, agriculture, dairying, drainage, canning, clubs, and 
other phases of home and farm demonstration work. As it is frequent- 
ly the policy in these offices to destroy old records, particularly the rec- 
ords of former incumbents, many of these agencies have only recent 
archives, and few of them have records covering the entire period of 
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their existence. In view of this policy, it is unfortunate that such 
valuable material as the archives of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration and like agencies are in the custody of officials of the Ex- 
tension Service, for, if past practices are indicative of what may be ex- 
pected in the future, it seems almost certain that in a short time these 
records will be destroyed. 

Such agencies as the Forest Service, the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, the Bureau of Animal Industry, the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, the Bureau of Plant Industry, and the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics keep administrative records, field notes, re- 
ports of conservation, and records of forest pathology, soil, fertilizer, 
marketing practices, and other subjects related to the production, uses, 
and marketing of crops and livestock. The offices of the Soil Con- 
servation Service contain field notes and reports on various phases of 
soil conservation, including experimental and demonstration work in 
land uses, terracing, reforestation, and wild life preservation. 

The most significant body of records belonging to the Department 
of Interior located in this state are those of the Cherokee Indian Reser- 
vation, which operates under the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Many of 
the records of the reservation have been lost or destroyed. The existing 
records include land and property records from 1838, some correspond- 
ence for 1855 and a few years immediately following, instructions for 
making up the tribal roll of 1869, and records of the Indian Council 
for the period since 1886. The majority of records, however, are for 
the period since 1914. These include records of industries, health, 
recreation, educational activities, tribal rolls and census lists, court 
hearings, tribal customs, and other phases of life in the reservation. 

The chief agency of the War Department in North Carolina is Fort 
Bragg. Records for the post are apparently complete for the entire 
period since the establishment of Camp Bragg in 1918, and include 
records of administrative matters, officers and enlisted men, property, 
court martial, training manoeuvres, reserve officers, etc. In addition, 
there are at Fort Bragg about fifteen feet of archives of Coast Artillery 
units which were stationed at Fort Caswell before it was abandoned in 
1926. These records, the earliest of which are dated 1858, cover the 
history of the companies while stationed at various places in the United 
States, its possessions, and China, as well as while they were at Fort 
Caswell. They are stored in open wooden boxes in a warehouse. Rec- 
ords of the Civilian Conservation Corps are also to be found at Fort 
Bragg, which is the headquarters for the Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps of District A of the Fourth Corps Area. 

The archives of “New Deal” agencies, such as the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, Civil Works Administration, Public Works 
Administration, Emergency Relief Administration, Works Progress 
Administration, National Youth Administration, Resettlement Admin- 
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istration, and Civilian Conservation Corps, contain valuable material 
on the functioning of these agencies and on the social and economic 
conditions with which they have dealt. Statistical studies based on 
these records will probably be necessary before the detailed informa- 
tion concerning the thousands of persons who have been aided by the 
relief organizations can be interpreted; but when carefully analyzed, 
this material will throw considerable light on actual conditions pre- 
vailing in the state in 1933 and the years since, as well as the progress 
made in solving the problems of unemployment and the efficiency with 
which the work has been conducted. These records should be studied 
in connection with the archives of the North Carolina Employment 
Service, whose work has been closely allied with that of the relief 
agencies and which has in its files information on the extent of un- 
employment and the previous training and history of these unemployed. 
The greater portion of the archives of the Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration and the Civil Works Administration have been concentrated in 
Raleigh and stored in a fireproof brick and concrete building recently 
erected on the grounds of the North Carolina State Fair. 

The archives of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, as has 
already been stated, are in the custody of County Agricultural Exten- 
sion Agents. Records of “New Deal” organizations still in existence 
are in the various offices of the respective agencies and codperating or- 
ganizations. 

Among the remaining agencies operating in North Carolina are the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
United States Secret Service, the Weather Bureau, the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, the National Park Service, the Bureau of Lighthouses, the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, the Post Office Department, and 
others. With the exception of the Veterans’ Administration and the 
post offices, these agencies do not possess Jarge quantities of archives, 
although each of them keeps records concerning its activities and the 
problems with which it is concerned. Among the most carefully kept 
records are those of the Veterans’ Administration, which contain full 
information concerning hospitalization, transportation, guardianship of 
minors and incompetents, and other services rendered veterans. The 
archives of the Post Office Department, which has a greater quantity of 
records than any other department operating in the state, seem to have 
little value for research purposes. The majority of records of this de- 
partment are destroyed at regular intervals in accordance with acts of 
Congress, and there are apparently no old records in the state related 
to the early history of post offices. Fairly recent records of money 
orders, registered packages, stamp sales, and the like make up the bulk 
of postal archives. 

One purpose of the Survey of Federal Archives was to learn in 
what cities the bulk of federal archives are located. It was found that 
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they are concentrated in a few centers of population, although there is 
no one town in the State containing the majority of the records. The 
survey included 54,508 linear feet of archives belonging to 1,024 
agencies located in 242 towns. Raleigh had the greatest quantity of 
records of any one town in the State, with 9,138 linear feet, or nearly 
seventeen per cent of the total. Forty-two per cent of the archives 
(22,931 linear feet) were in Raleigh, Greensboro, and Charlotte. 
Twenty-one per cent (11,470 linear feet) were located in New Bern, 
Statesville, Asheville, Fayetteville, Fort Bragg, and Wilmington. Ten 
per cent (5,726 linear feet) were in Kinston, Elizabeth City, Hickory, 
Winston-Salem, High Point, Chapel Hill, Durham, and Oteen. Sev- 
enty-three per cent (40,127 linear feet) of the archives surveyed are 
located in the seventeen towns named above, while twenty-seven per 
cent (14,281 linear feet) are distributed among the remaining 225 
towns in which the survey was conducted. In each of 180 of the 
smaller towns there were less than 100 linear feet of archives, and 149 
of these towns had less than 50 feet. It is therefore evident that while 
there are many scattered agencies throughout the State, these keep few 
records and the majority of the archives are concentrated in a few 
towns. 

The survey showed that the Post Office Department, with 9,958 linear 
feet, had more archives than any other department. The Department 
of Agriculture was next, with 7,921 linear feet, and the Treasury De- 
partment third, with 5,819 linear feet. There are 3,476 linear feet of 
records of the United States courts in the State, ana 3,472 linear feet 
of War Department records. The Department of Interior and the De- 
partment of Commerce have 344 linear feet each, while the Navy De- 
partment has only 103 linear feet. Independent establishments, in- 
cluding New Deal agencies, have a total of 20,629 linear feet. 

The Extension Service of the Department of Agriculture, with 5,006 
linear feet, has the largest amount of archives of any one bureau, with 
the exception of that under the first assistant postmaster general, 
under whom are all post offices surveyed. This is particularly in- 
teresting in view of the fact that the Extension Service offices are 
among those scattered local agencies which ordinarily do not have 
large accumulations of records. This figure includes the greater por- 
tion of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration records, however, 
which are usually located in the offices of County Agricultural Ex- 
tension Agents, and several of the eastern counties have large accumula- 
tions of these. Other bureaus with one thousand linear feet or more 
are the United States Employment Service (Department of Labor), 
Bureau of Internal Revenue (Department of Treasury), Office of the 
Chief of Staff (War Department), and Clerks and Deputy Clerks of 
the United States District Courts. Independent establishments with 
1,000 linear feet or more are the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
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tration, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Veterans’ Administration, 
and Works Progress Administration. It will be noted that the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration and Works Progress Administration 
are also among those organizations which have scattered local agencies. 
These figures, however, include not only the scattered local offices, but 
also area, district, and state offices, in each of which are duplicates of 
many records found in local offices. 

There are few individual agencies in this State with large accumula- 
tions of archives. Of the 1,024 agencies surveyed, only 96 had as many 
as 100 linear feet of archives, only 19 had as many as 500 linear feet, 
and only eight had 1,000 feet or more. Fifty-six of the agencies with 
more than 100 feet were post offices, offices of county agents, or “New 
Deal” agencies. The group also included clerks of district court, 
Collectors of Customs, Soil Conservation Service offices, offices of the 
Veterans’ Administration, and others. Agencies with 1,000 linear feet 
or more are Fort Bragg; the Veterans’ Administration office, the post 
office, and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in Charlotte; the 
clerk of district court and collector of internal revenue in Greens 
boro; and the Emergency Relief Administration offices in Greensboro 
and Raleigh (the Emergency Relief Administration records in Greens- 
boro were reported about to be moved to Raleigh). 

Storage conditions in the majority of offices are inadequate and con- 
ditions revealed by the survey emphasize the urgency of the already 
recognized need for a definite program of archival preservation. Few 
offices have sufficient floor space or adequate filing facilities to preserve 
out-of-date records. Consequently, legislation concerning the disposi- 
tion of archives is frequently ignored by custodians, who destroy old 
papers to make way for current records. Often non-current archives 
are stored in attics, basements, warehouses, or other out-of-the-way 
places, where they are in danger of being damaged or destroyed. The 
containers used in such storage places are usually paste-board or wood- 
en boxes. Many records are dumped on the floor. Papers are not 
arranged systematically, and when for some reason it is necessary to 
refer to a stored record, a hurried search often results in papers being 
torn, thrown on the floor, or damaged in some other way. Dust, rodents, 
insects, dampness, and the like aid in the destruction. When the build- 
ing is sold, remodeled, or torn down, records stored in the attic or 
basement are usually burned, left exposed to the weather, or sold as 
junk. Destruction of archives in order to clear the way for remodeling 
was found in progress in Raleigh and Durham, while improper storage 
conditions were found in the federal buildings in New Bern, Elizabeth 
City, Wilmington, and other towns. 

An effective program of archival preservation will need to go further 
than the mere enactment of legislation prohibiting the indiscriminate 
destruction of archives, and must take into account the practical prob- 
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lem faced by the custodian who, with a small office and limited filing 
facilities, is required to care for a rapidly growing accumulation of 
out-of-date records. Even improved facilities for preserving records in 
the agencies in which they originate will not solve the problem, for it 
is also necessary to provide for the removal of records no longer needed 
in office routine. The policy of listing records which have been judged 
to have no archival value and allowing their destruction after a speci- 
fied number of years, already adopted for the Post Office Department, 
might be extended to other departments. Records whose archival value 
has not been determined should be inspected and those to be preserved 
removed to a place for permanent preservation without months of delay 
and red tape. 

There is also need to educate officials in all departments to an appre- 
ciation of the value of records and the importance of observing regu- 
lations concerning their disposal. Inspections made by specified offi- 
cials, preferably of the National Archives, to determine what policies 
are followed by custodians in preserving and disposing of records, 
would aid in accomplishing this. Although the National Archives 
cannot require officials in other departments to comply with laws con- 
cerning the disposition of archives, its inspectors could advise cus- 
todians as to the proper policies to be followed and could secure in- 
formation concerning storage policies and conditions to be used in 
shaping plans for further action. It is necessary, of course, to enlist 
the codperation of the administrative heads in each agency, but this 
needs to be supplemented by a system of inspections, since local officials 
are likely to continue to disregard legislation unless they are aware 
that inspections will be made and violations of its provisions discovered. 

In order to carry out an effective program for preserving federal 
archives it probably will be necessary to establish state or regional 
offices of the National Archives throughout the country. Such a sys- 
tem of area offices would enable officials of the National Archives to in- 
spect and remove archives with more dispatch than would be possible 
if all such problems were handled directly from Washington. It might 
be advisable also to establish state or regional depositories for archives. 
These local depositories would aid in solving the problem presented by 
the tremendous bulk of the archival material to be preserved, and 
might result also in making certain material more readily available 
to historians and others than it would be in Washington. Local de- 
positories would be especially advantageous in the case of records which 
are likely to be used in conjunction with other local material in making 
state or regional studies. Developments in microcopying processes, 
however, may furnish the solution to these problems without the aid of 
loeal depositories. 
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Tue HistoricAL Recorps or NortH CaroLtina. Volume I. The County Rec- 
ords, Alamance through Columbus. Prepared by the Historical Records 
Survey of the Works Progress Administration. Edited by Charles Chris- 
topher Crittenden and Dan Lacy, with a Preface by Luther H. Evans. 
(Raleigh: The North Carolina Historical Commission, 1938. Pp. 491. 
Distributed free of charge, except for a mailing fee of $.25.) 


About a quarter of a century ago the writer of this review 
visited the courthouses of a dozen or so counties in southern Illi- 
nois and made notes on records, especially records that appeared 
to have value for the historian. He was impressed by the wealth 
of historical material that he found, but he was appalled by the 
conditions of storage and by the problems involved in making 
this material available for historical research. Little did he 
think that the time would ever come when, as a result of a great 
business depression, the records not only of the 3,066 counties 
of the nation but also those of towns, cities, states, and churches 
and the manuscript collections of historical societies and libra- 
ries would be in a fair way to be adequately listed in published 
inventories. Truly some clouds have silver linings. 

The present volume is not, as its title would seem to imply, a 
publication of historical records but the first volume of a series 
in which it is proposed to present inventories of the county, 
state, and church records and the historical manuscripts of 
North Carolina. It opens with a “General Introduction to the 
Series,” which sketches the history of historical activities and 
describes the procedure of the Historical Records Survey in the 
State. This is followed by an “Introduction to the County Rec- 
ords,” which contains a brief discussion of the history and func- 
tions of the county as an administrative unit in North Carolina, 
a suggestive presentation of “Opportunities for Research in the 
County Records,” and an extensive historical and analytical ac- 
count of the county offices and the varieties of records to be 
found in each of them. The inventories that follow cover the 
records of twenty-six counties, approximately one quarter of the 
total. About one page for each county is devoted to data about 
the county, its county seat, and its courthouse; and the inven- 
tories proper average twelve pages in length. The records are 
listed by offices and the entries give the name of the series, its 
dates, some indication of its bulk, and frequently other pertinent 
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information. Some of the older records of most of the counties 
have been deposited in the custody of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission, and these are listed separately at the be- 
ginning of each inventory. It would have been more in accord 
with the best archival practices to have listed them with the 
other and related records of the offices from which they had 
been removed, but perhaps that was not feasible. At any rate 
interrelationships are usually indicated by cross references. The 
index to the volume covers in detail only the introductory 
matter. 

A cursory examination of the entries discloses the facts that 
the greater part of the series of records have their beginning 
in rather recent times and that the bulk of early records is rela- 
tively small. Doubtless this situation is due in part to the de- 
struction of older records, but its main cause is probably to be 
found in the recent increases in governmental functions and 
changes in methods of record keeping. It is clear that counties 
as well as states and the nation will soon be confronted with a 
difficult problem of finding space not for their older records but 
for those of quite recent date, and it is not unlikely that a par- 
tial solution of that problem will be found through careful stud- 
ies to determine what records should be made, and of those that 
are made, which must be preserved and which may in due time 
be disposed of without social loss. These inventories provide a 
basis for such studies as well as for retrospective studies in his- 
tory and the social sciences. 


SOLON J. BUCK. 
THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THe Masonic Governors oF NortH Carortina. By Early Winfred Bridges. 
(Greensboro, N. C.: Privately printed. 1937. Pp. 279.) 


This volume is not the product of a professional historian; 
it clearly lacks the earmarks of scholarship. It is neither a 
monograph nor a collection of biographical sketches. Rather, it 
is a “labor of love” by a devoted Mason. The sub-title is indica- 
tive of the nature of the book—“The Masonic Governors of 
North Carolina: their Masonic Records and Orations; News- 
paper Articles of Events Pertaining to the Craft, and Other In- 
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formation of Interest to Masonry about the Governors of North 
Carolina.” 

Mr. Bridges was inspired to undertake the task of collecting 
and editing this material by the reading of William L. Boyden’s 
“Masonic Presidents, Vice Presidents, and Signers.” Nearly 
four years were spent compiling the records of the thirty-four 
governors of the state of North Carolina who were Masons. 
These range from colonial Governor George Burrington to the 
present chief executive, Clyde R. Hoey. That the result is of 
interest to the Masonic Order in the State is attested to by the 
enthusiastic indorsement of Past Grand Master Hubert McNeill 
Poteat and the North Carolina Lodge of Research. 

The book evidences much careful labor, but for the his- 
torian and for the general reader it holds little interest. It fails 
to relate the Masonic affiliation of the various governors to their 
political careers and, in general, lacks readability. The sketches 
are uneven in length and type of material. What is related about 
each governor is dependent, no doubt, on what Mr. Bridges was 
able to locate. 


W. A. MABRY. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY, 
DurHaM, N. C. 


THE Houses or Peace. By E. M. Eller. (New York: Fleming H. Revell 

Company. 1937. Pp. 287. $3.00.) 

If the subtitle of this work, “. . . a historical, legendary, and 
contemporary account of the Moravians and their settlement 
of Salem in North Carolina,” defines the author’s objective, he 
has set a goal which he could scarcely hope to attain in the com- 
pass of one volume. Of the three phases of the account, the 
historical is briefly but well done to the end of the American 
Revolution. The legendary, in which the author attempts to 
picture nineteenth-century Salem through incidents in the lives 
of a very few persons, is not entirely convincing. The nearest 
approach to a contemporary account is a chapter on Salem 
Academy in the 1890’s; the chapter, “Salem Today,” is in reality 
a reminiscence of Salem of earlier days. 

It would be unfair, however, to evaluate this work by analysis 
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alone. A far better suggestion of its significance is to be found 
in the title rather than in the subtitle. The Houses of Peace sug- 
gests one of the outstanding characteristics of Moravian history, 
the building in various parts of the world of orderly, thrifty, de- 
vout communities. It is in the retelling of Moravian history to 
emphasize the continuity of this development that the author has 
done his best work. By excellent choice of significant episodes, 
by elimination of all details that do not contribute to his pur- 
pose, and especially by a frankly romantic, even lyric, style of 
expression, he has succeeded in writing the most interesting his- 
tory of the Moravian Church yet published. Throughout there 
runs the theme of devotion to a religious ideal, a romantic dream 
in days of persecution and an exceedingly practical development 
during days of prosperity. One is made to feel that there is a 
destiny in the progress of the Moravians, a joint direction by 
God and themselves, and that they were at all times conscious 
of and confident in the working out of a divine plan. It is this 
conscious development that Mr. Eller follows, ignoring those de- 
tails which do not contribute to the pattern and in consequence 
strongly emphasizing those which do. Simplicity, sincerity, 
thrift, “quiet, peaceable lives in all godliness and honesty,” are 
shown as natural expressions of the religious ideal. Such is the 
theme, one which has been followed in other Moravian histories, 
it is true, but which is more carefully developed and far more 
beautifully expressed in The Houses of Peace. 

That the author is absorbed in this effort to show the unique 
character of the Moravians is evident not only in his splendid 
portrayal of high points in their history; the qualities that dis- 
tinguished them are further emphasized by contrast with the 
character of those who opposed them or differed from them. 
Of the Taborites, earlier followers of John Hus, he speaks with 
apology. For the Utraquists, members of the national church 
of Bohemia, which certainly derived in part from the teachings 
of Hus, he has condemnation scarcely less bitter than for the 
Romanists. The zeal of the Emperor Ferdinand II to stamp 
out Protestantism outweighs the political activity of rebellious 
Bohemian nobles as a cause of the Thirty Years’ War; Fred- 
erick of the Palatinate, with his ambition to rule Bohemia as a 
Protestant king, is not mentioned. Although this procedure en- 
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hances the picture of Moravian virtues, it probably defeats the 
author’s purpose by provoking the critical reader to question 
other interpretations. 

In the American colonial period, with source materials avail- 
able, the story becomes richer in detail and unquestionably fair 
in interpretation. Here the author has woven excerpts from 
the diaries into his narrative so skillfully that the story attains a 
subjective character. With his understanding of the character 
of the people, their purposes, their hopes, and their weaknesses, 
he is able by employing his gift for rich phrasing to draw a word 
picture unexcelled. This is definitely the most effective portion 
of the book, as it is also the most thorough. 


From the conclusion of the Revolution and factual history the 
book jumps abruptly to 1850 and typical rather than actual per- 
sonalities. Here the purpose is the same, to portray the life of 
the period; but the method employed is not so successful. The 
characters are not well drawn. His five-year old school children 
at times appear to be ten or twelve. His “Uncle Blum” of the 
Tavern porch comes nearest to a real personality; yet he serves 
principally as the mouthpiece for Salem legends, and his stated 
age is not apparent in the characterization. Perhaps one should 
not look for the skill of the novelist where only portraiture is 
intended. Yet the portraiture, highly effective in the colonial 
period, suffers somewhat by the means employed for the nine- 
teenth-century period. 

The device by which the book is begun and ended is very 
effective. One enters into the story through the Easter celebra- 
tion of the Moravians and leaves it with the celebration of 
Christmas. Both are dateless and serve to frame the whole pic- 
ture of Moravian life, so fittingly suggested in the title, The 
Houses of Peace. 

William F. Pfohl has caught the spirit of Mr. Eller’s theme 
effectively in the illustrations which accompany the text. Several 
are familiar sketches of Salem scenes; but others, and some of 
the finest, are original creations adapted to the story. 


EDWARD M. HOLDER. 


SALEM COLLEGE, 
WInstTon-SaLem, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN NEGROES, 1861-1865. By Bell Irvin Wiley. 


(New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1938. Pp. 336. $3.00.) 


Bell Irvin Wiley is a professor of history at the Mississippi 
State Teachers College in Hattiesburg. Prominent among 
those whose advice, counsel, and guidance were exceedingly help- 
ful to the author, was the late Professor Ulrich B. Phillips, a 
man who might appropriately be called the father of Southern 
history. Striking similarities are noticeable in the keen appre- 
ciation of the two men for thoroughness, for copiousness of 
documentation, for smoothness of style and—what appears to 
be true in both cases—for a long period of residence in the 
South. 

Southern Negroes, 1861-1865, is an attempt to reconstruct the 
picture of the experience of the Negro in one of the most 
dramatic periods in the annals of our history. It purports to 
portray the relations between white and Negro peoples when 
the existence of the Federal government was being threatened 
by the horrors of civil strife. 

The account is divided into two well organized and readable 
sections. In part one, “Negroes in the Confederacy,” vivid pen 
portraits are given of: Negroes fleeing to Federal lines and re- 
maining loyal; the disturbing and disruptive effects of the 
Northern invasion; the suffering caused by the insufficiency of 
winter clothing; Negro women doing most of the plantation 
spinning; and finally Negro men tanning most of the leather and 
increasing their numbers in both the old and new industries as 
white workmen were called to the front ranks. 

In great detail] the reader is told how the non-violent nature 
of the Negro made for peace on the plantation; how the real 
value of slave property decreased; how more attention, as a 
technique of control, was paid to the religious life of the slaves 
than before the war; how Negroes rendered valuable assistance 
to the Confederacy as cooks, teamsters, hospital attendants, and 
laborers; and how in the last years of slavery there was a re- 
vival of the movement aimed at the humanization of slavery by 
the slave holders. 

Part two, “Negroes Under Federal Control,” shows the com- 
plex problems arising from the lack of a well planned system 
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for enabling the slaves to make the transition to freedom; the 
unsatisfactory character of Negro labor; the slow educational 
development of the Negro; and his bravery at Port Hudson, 
Mileikens Bend, and the Crater, near Petersburg. 

The viewpoint of the author is that of the enlightened South- 
erner of the deep South without the finesse of the distinguished 
Ulrich B. Phillips. Without being sensitive one can see the au- 
thor’s belief in the peculiar etiquette of Southern race relations 
in his use of “aunt” in reference to elderly Negro women for 
whom he has respect, and in his almost constant use of “darky” 
in speaking of the ordinary Negro. Colored and Negro are 
used interchangeably in describing exceptional Negroes. Doubt- 
less the author was torn between Moton’s denunciation of the 
use of the word “darky” in his What the Negro Thinks and the 
firmly established terms which Southerners seem to think 
they must use in order to avoid violating the unwritten law. 

Unfortunately Negroes and their friends who do not under- 
stand the peculiarities of race relations in the South will doubt- 
less leap to the conclusion that this is another attempt to bolster 
up the dying ante-bellum etiquette of race relations and another 
attempt to document such controversial ideas as that mulattoes 
are superior to blacks; that the Negro acquires learning best in 
fields which demand imitation rather than reasoning; and that 
Northerners were frequently more harsh in dealing with free 
Negroes than slave owners had been in dealing with slaves. On 
the other hand much remains in this book for the Negro and 
his friends to read with pride, such as the contributions of 
Negro artisans, laborers, and soldiers. 

Serious students of history may well wonder why the more 
radical Southern papers are used with greater frequency than 
the more radical Northern papers, or why some attention was 
not given to the sums of money which well-to-do free Negroes 
contributed to the Confederacy or lost cause of the War Between 
the States. Nevertheless, judged as a whole, this is a worthy 
contribution to historical scholarship. Professor Wiley is near- 
er the “Old Master” of Southern history, Ulrich B. Phillips, in 
point of view, than the more liberal writers like Dwight L. 
Dumond and Avery O. Craven. Moreover, there is no wide gulf 
separating the viewpoint of Professor Wiley from that of lead- 
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ing Negro historians—their fundamental points of difference 
can be listed on one hand. 

The task of telling the story of Southern Negroes is no simple 
job, and it is definitely significant that this work is far above 
the fictionized accounts which are finding their way into our 
thought pattern. Historical ideals are like Christian ideals— 
they are exceedingly lofty. Professor Bell Irvin Wiley has 
written a commendable book. He has rendered the South, the 
Negro, and historical research a significant service worthy of 
high praise in telling the story of what the Negro thought, 
hoped, felt, and accomplished in this neglected period, and 
while this reviewer sees, behind the use of the term “darky”’ 
and the like, the historical objectivity of the author, he earnestly 
hopes that the day will come when “Negro” and “Colored” will 


completely replace the revolting term “darky” and its equiva- 
lents. 


JAMES B. BROWNING. 


MINER TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THOMAS WATSON: AGRARIAN REBEL. By C. Vann Woodward. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1938. Pp. xii, 518. $3.75.) 


This excellent study throws much needed light on an enig- 
matic, yet a most colorful and influential personality of the post 
bellum South. It also places Professor Woodward among the 
more promising of the younger historians of his section. He 
has demonstrated ability in research and intelligence in the 
use of his materials. Furthermore, he writes in a style that 
commands sustained interest. 

The first three chapters treat of Watson’s background, youth, 
and beginnings as a lawyer. The family, originally Quakers, 
settled in Georgia in 1768; and, like most Southerners, was of 
the middle farming class. Tom’s grandfather, in 1860, pos- 
sessed an estate valued at $55,000. War, Reconstruction, and 
poor management by Tom’s father reduced the family to ex- 
treme poverty. The ambitious youth read widely; wrote poetry ; 
played the fiddle; studied two years at Mercer University; 
taught country schools; read law; and was admitted to the bar 
at the age of nineteen. Within the next dozen years he married; 
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was elected to and resigned from the legislature; and had such 
success at the law that he could estimate his “assets” at more 
than thirty thousand dollars. 

The next five chapters set the stage for Watson’s rise as an 
agrarian rebel. The New Departure was the Georgian expres- 
sion of a movement to industrialize the South after the Civil 
War. To the architects of a New South, riches became the 
symbol of the good life—riches that would come from the de- 
velopment and exploitation of resources, material and human. 
In Georgia not all exponents of the New Departure were hard 
and unattractive. There was the winsome Henry Grady, whose 
gospel of success entranced his readers and extended his influ- 
ence. There was General John B. Gordon, symbol of the Lost 
Cause, who worked behind the scenes for the new cause. There 
was Alfred H. Colquitt, gentleman, planter, and promoter. 
There was Joseph E. Brown, of varying record but of ever in- 
creasing fortune. Giving lip service to the Old South, these 
leaders and their industrial allies dominated Georgia. They 
supplanted old leaders like Robert Toombs. They crushed in- 
cipient revolts of the farmers by appeals to race prejudice and 
white solidarity. 

Tom Watson seems to have shown little indignation at the 
plight of the farmers until the Alliance had made considerable 
headway in the State. Whether or not opportunism influenced his 
course, there can be little doubt that he was by nature both a 
rebel and an agrarian. While still in his early thirties, he 
quickly became a leader of the farmers’ movement in Georgia. 
He entered Congress as an Alliance spokesman, and later helped 
to lead Alliancemen into the Populist party. He became that 
party’s Vice-Presidential candidate in 1896 and its Presidential 
candidate in 1908. In two decades he had risen from an ob- 
scure country lawyer to a place of national prominence. 

During these two decades, though always defeated at the 
polls, Watson reached the zenith of his career, both intellectually 
and morally. He preached the philosophy of the public interest, 
and gained a following that never deserted him. He displayed 
a high order of courage, ability, and independence. During the 
latter of these decades he gained prominence and profit with 
such historical writings as his Story of France (1898), his 
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Napoleon (1902), and his Jefferson (1903). In the year of his 
final battle for Populism (1908), he estimated his wealth at 
$258,000. 

In reading the ten graphic chapters on the agrarian revolt, 
one is not convinced that Watson’s political wisdom equalled his 
power of denunciation. One suspects that the author too fre- 
quently accepts Watson’s own estimate of his enemies; and 
those enemies were numerous, whether among Democrats, Alli- 
ance officials, or Populist readers. One finds it difficult to think 
that Watson was always the victim and never the perpetrator 
of sharp political practices. One is not always certain whether 
the agrarian leader is moved by principle or by the personal 
equation. 

“The year 1910 was pivotal in Tom Watson’s career,” for at 
that time he returned to the Democratic party after twenty 
years of rebellion. From then until his death in 1922 he became 
an increasinglyly tragic figure. Paradoxically, his political pow- 
er grew great. He became a United States Senator and the 
maker and unmaker of governors in Georgia. His writings lost 
all semblance of scholarship. He conducted crusades against 
Negroes, Catholics, and Jews. His hatred of Hoke Smith, Wood- 
row Wilson, and William Jennings Bryan became unreasoning. 

One questions whether Watson’s career had not “pivoted” 
before 1910. In 1903 he had been attracted to William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. With the establishment of Tom Watson’s Maga- 
zine in 1905, he turned more and more “from Populism to Muck- 
raking.” His wealth increased with the size of his headlines. 

Professor Woodward attributes Watson’s racial and religious 
crusades to the frustration of the farmer and depressed urban 
elements “in their age-long and eternally losing struggle against 
a hostile industrial economy.” Undoubtedly, economic frustra- 
tion lends itself to programs against minorities. Yet Watson’s 
metamorphosis occurred in a period when agriculture and labor 
were making some headway in their “age-long struggle.” 

The author believes that in explaining Watson’s later years, 
“the question of personal motivation is rather beside the point.” 
One must question this. Watson was violent in his personal an- 
tipathies and he was also a money maker. Both Catholics and 
Negroes had been voted solidly and effectively against him, and 
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he was not one to forgive or forget. He did not begin his cru- 
sade against Jews until it seemed to fit his political plans and 
seemed further to benefit the circulation of his publications. 
Within three months Senator Watson denounced, demanded, and 
denounced again our entry into the World War. This makes 
sense only in the light of his hatred of Woodrow Wilson. In- 
deed, it seems impossible to explain those latter years except 
on personal grounds. In private as weil as in public life he ap- 
pears to have been a rich and powerful old man, whose char- 
acter had been consumed by egotism, hatreds, and other unre- 
strained emotions. 

It is easy to emphasize too much this latter period of Watson’s 
life. For a much longer time he thought more clearly and strove 
mightily and courageously. Professor Woodward has done a 
notable service in bringing to a more proper focus the whole 
life of the man and its relation to his times. 


DANIEL M. ROBINSON. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


TuHoMAS JEFFERSON’Ss Cook Book. By Marie Kimball. (Richmond: Garrett 
and Massie. 1938. Pp. 111. . $2.00.) 

In her illuminating introduction to Thomas Jefferson’s Cook 
Book Mrs. Kimball describes our first Democratic president as 
“one of the greatest epicures and connoisseurs of the art of liv- 
ing of his day.” The choicest delicacies appeared on his table; 
he imported the finest wines from France and Italy, had his food 
prepared by French chefs, and supervised the whole himself, 
showing the same punctiliousness in these domestic affairs as 
in affairs of state. In his Garden Book he noted the date each 
vegetable grown at “Monticello” appeared on the table and 
while president kept a careful record of the earliest and latest 
appearance of each vegetable on the Washington market. A 
facsimile of this table is given. It lists no less than thirty- 
seven vegetables, among which are broccoli, endive, egg plant, 
and others generally thought to be products of the present day. 
During his travels Jefferson sampled strange foods and brought 
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home directions for their culture and preparation. Vanilla and 
macaroni are among the delicacies he introduced to this country. 
While in Paris as minister plenipotentiary to the court of Louis 
XVI, he found time to study the intricacies of French cooking 
and laboriously copied favorite recipes. Many of these he sent 
to his two motherless daughters with urgent admonitions on 
the importance of housewifery in their education. When he 
retired to “Monticello” his daughter Martha Jefferson Randolph 
and her numerous family made their home with him and she pre- 
sided over his table. Her six daughters, brought up in the tradi- 
tion of lavish hospitality and fine cooking, kept copies of favorite 
recipes of the household which they passed on to their daugh- 
ters as prized possessions. 

Jefferson’s Cook Book is reproduced from one of these little 
hand-made books kept by Martha Randolph’s fifth daughter, 
Virginia Randolph Trist, and handed down to her grand- 
daughter, Fanny M. Burke of Alexandria, Virginia. It is a col- 
lection of Jefferson’s Paris recipes, among which are directions 
for making ice cream, meringues, noodles 4 la Macaroni, and 
brandied peaches, and of the Monticello recipes, the sources of 
which were Petit, Jefferson’s maitre d’hétel in Paris, Lemaire, 
his steward while President, Julien, his French chef, and vari- 
ous friends and relatives. All these have been adapted to mod- 
ern use. Instead of the appalling quantities of butter, eggs, 
cream, and other ingredients called for in the originals, amounts 
to make only the modern customary six servings are required, 
and directions for cooking are adapted to the electric or gas 
range. For making molded desserts, which were apparently 
very popular in the Jefferson household, gelatine has been sub- 
stituted for calves’ hoofs and junket for chicken gizzard. To 
the social historian the unrevised originals would have been of 
far greater interest and value than these modernized versions, 
but the practical cook will appreciate the substitutions. As a 
guide to the actual preparation of many appetizing and satisfy- 
ing dishes the book is a noteworthy contribution and should by 
all means be included in the library of the modern epicure. 


JULIA CHERRY SPRUILL. 
CuHapet Hum1, N. C. 
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Tue Siece of CHARLESTON. Translated and edited by Bernhard A. Uhlendorgf. 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1938. Pp. xi, 445. $4.00.) 
Since the Hessian officers who served with the British in 

America during the Revolution had no great patriotic motives in 

subjugating the “rebels,” their letters and diaries are likely to 

be less biased than those of the men with whom or under whom 
they fought. Their descriptions of the new country and its peo- 
ple are interesting and enlightening, and their remarks about 
the social and economic conditions with which they came in con- 
tact are frequently very discerning. Not a few of them were in 
genuine sympathy with the American cause and admired and 
envied the colonists, by whom, contrary to the generally ac- 
cepted tradition, they were, as a rule, better liked than the 

British. 

An extensive collection of Hessian correspondence has been 
made available to American historical scholars as a result of the 
transfer of the von Jungkenn Papers to the University of Mich- 
igan. This collection, which was acquired at the von Jungkenn 
family residence at Schloss Hiiffe, Kreis Minden, Westphalia, 
by the William L. Clements Library in 1932, consists largely of 
the letters and dispatches sent to Friedrich Christian Arnold, 
Baron von Jungkenn, Minister of State for Hesse-Cassel from 
1780 to 1789, by the Hessian officers serving in America. In- 
cluded in the collection are three diaries and six letters written 
during the siege of Charleston, South Carolina, in 1780, which 
are published, in the original German text accompanied by an 
English translation, in the present volume. 

The expedition against Charleston, consisting of about 7,000 
troops commanded by Sir Henry Clinton and Admiral Ar- 
buthnot, which embarked at New York in December, 1779, was 
the third attempt made by the British to capture the largest 
seaport and most important city in the South. Two previous 
attempts against the city, one under Clinton and Admiral Sir 
Peter Parker in the spring of 1776 and another under General 
Prevost in 1779, had ended in failure; but the British occupa- 
tion of Georgia, which had been overrun by Prevost and Colonel 
Archibald Campbell in the fall of 1778, now encouraged further 
efforts in the South and made especially imperative the occupa- 
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tion of an important seaport as a base of operations from which 
to invade the Carolinas and, eventually, Virginia. 

Accompanying the Clinton expedition at this time were some 
2,000 Hessians, including about 250 members of the famous 
Jager Corps. The Jagers, or “chasseurs’” as they were usually 
called by the English and the French, were light troops, both 
foot and horse, which, as the name indicates, were recruited 
from among the hunters, game wardens, and foresters of Hesse- 
Cassel, Hesse-Hanau, and Anspach, who were always expert 
marksmen. They were highly esteemed by the British, with 
whom they generally operated in small detachments for scouting 
and patrol duty, in guarding the general’s staff when it went forth 
to reconnoitre, and in covering headquarters. In column forma- 
tion the jagers usually constituted the vanguard, and in a regu- 
lar siege they occupied the front trenches, where their accurate 
fire was very effective in the enemy’s embrasures. 

Two of the diaries here published were written by jager cap- 
tains serving in the Charleston expedition, Johann Ewald and 
Johann Hinrichs. Both accounts begin with the embarkation in 
December, 1779, and run through the final return of the expedi- 
tion to Staten Island in June, 1780. MHinrich’s diary is much 
the longer of the two, which is probably accounted for by the 
fact that he was under instructions to keep the official journal 
of the Jager Corps on this expedition. The two journals are of 
special interest because their authors usually served on opposite 
wings in the most advanced works, thus supplementing each 
other ideally and at the same time recording with a good deal 
of accuracy what the enemy were doing. Ewald and Hinrichs 
were both men of letters, interested in social and economic con- 
ditions as well as military tactics, and their accounts, while not 
neglecting to record in detail the daily movements and activities 
of the detachments they commanded during the siege, are rela- 
tively free of the cold and formal tone that characterizes most 
army paper work. Hinrichs, who at one time apparently con- 
sidered remaining in America permanently, was particularly 
alert to his surroundings and appended to his diary a lengthy 
“Contribution of Philosophical and Historical Remarks Concern- 
ing South Carolina.” 
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The third diary, which is somewhat brief and devoted entirely 
to military details, was written by Johann Christoph von Huyn, 
a@ major general in the Hessian infantry and commander of the 
Garnisons Regiment von Huyn. On the Charleston expedition 
he was in command of a brigade made up of his own and two 
British regiments. Since this force usually operated across the 
Ashley River from the city, on a different sector of the front 
from that occupied by the Jager Corps, von Huyn’s account in 
turn supplements the narratives of the two jager captains. 

Of the six letters, which in comparison with the diaries 
occupy a very small amount of space in the volume, two were 
written by Captain Ewald, one by Captain Hinrichs, one by 
Major Philip von Wurmb, who was in command of the jager de- 
tachment in which Ewald and Hinrichs served, and two by a 
certain Major Wilhelm von Wilmowsky. All of the letters were 
written from the vicinity of Charleston and, with the exception 
of one of Ewald’s communications which really forms an intro- 
duction to his diary, relate to minor details concerning the siege. 

The editor of the volume is to be commended for his patience 
and skill in transcribing and translating the original documents, 
and for his introduction and footnotes which disclose extensive 
information regarding the part played by the Hessian troops 
during the Revolution as well as a competent knowledge of 
South Carolina history and geography. It is to be hoped that 
he will follow this with other volumes of sources from the von 
Jungkenn Papers, of which the documents here published ap- 
pear to represent only a minor portion. 

The attractiveness of the volume is enhanced by a reproduc- 
tion of an old print showing Charleston in 1776, several fac- 
simile pages of the original documents, and two good maps. 


JAMES W. PATTON. 
CONVERSE COLLEGE, 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


LANDMARKS OF RICHMOND. By Marylou Rhodes. (Richmond: Garrett and 
Massie. 1938. Pp. ix, 155. $1.00.) 


Richmond is a war city. Many monuments tell you so. It 
has been also the arena of politics, as the eight Virginia-born 
presidents in the niches in the dome of the Capitol proclaim. 
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Literature has played hide-and-seek at many a corner of our 
streets, even from the diaries of William Byrd II, through Wil- 
liam Wirt and Edgar Allan Poe, down to James Branch Cabell. 
These numerous threads of Richmond’s history have been pleas- 
ingly gathered up by Marylou Rhodes in her Landmarks. It is 
a Baedeker that directs our feet to historic churches, such as 
St. John’s, where Patrick Henry fired the colonists with his ex- 
clamation, “Give me liberty, or give me death!” and to St. 
Paul’s, where General Lee worshipped. The author knocks at 
the door of many a gracious home, such as that of John Mar- 
shall, where priceless relics of the Chief Justice are preserved. 
She introduces us to a galaxy of great men who have walked 
these streets—Washington, George Wythe, William C. Gorgas, 
Moses D. Hoge, E. V. Valentine, Dr. Hunter McGuire, and John 
Powell. 

This city, however, is primarily a cultural center. The true 
romance of Richmond lies in the growth of its schools, for these 
are the ganglia where its rich and varied life heads up. It was 
in 1815, the year of Waterloo, that a group of Richmond citizens 
met at the Washington Tavern for the purpose of establishing 
a Lancastrian school, named for the father of public schools in 
England. The city gave a lot and $5,000 for the building. 
Friends subscribed. The school opened the following year in a 
room over the old market-place. In 1817 was begun the brick 
building opposite the present jail. This building was in use for 
about a century, first for white children and later for Negroes. 
Humble beginning, yes; but out of that acorn sprang an oak. 
Now there is an excellent public school system, crowned by two 
high schools worthy of the names they bear, John Marshall and 
Thomas Jefferson. That is the fairest single page in Miss 
Rhodes’s Landmarks. 

The fires that swept Richmond at the Surrender had scarcely 
cooled before Dr. J. E. Binney planted a school for Negro youth 
in the old slave pen, near the present Seaboard station. It is 
now the Virginia Union University, situated on a beautiful plot 
of 55 acres, with rows of granite buildings. Nearby, in 1884, 
John C. Hartshorn began a school for colored girls, which ran a 
good course for years and then disappeared before the ad- 
vancing public schools. Upon that very spot the city of Rich- 
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mond is just completing a high school for Negroes, costing a 
half-million dollars. 

The story of the Medical College of Virginia and of the Uni- 
versity of Richmond, in their growth from small beginnings to 
their present position of power, parallels the romance of public 
education. 

Brevity is a virtue of this book. The author compacts into a 
sentence or paragraph just what the visitor wishes to know 
about the men, homes, art, literature, and history of this ancient 
city. Pictures and maps are skillfully used to supplement the 
text. She lifts the curtain upon the past, but points out, as well, 
the surging forces of the present that add daily to the power, 
beauty, and influence of this mellowed capital. 


SAMUEL CHILES MITCHELL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF RICHMOND, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


MINUTES OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE GREENVILLE [SouTH CAROLINA] LADIES’ 
ASSOCIATION IN AID OF VOLUNTEERS OF THE CONFEDERATE ARMY. Edited by 
James Welch Patton. Historical Papers of the Trinity College Historical 
Society, Series XXI. (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 1937. 
Pp. 118. $1.00.) 

Here is the unpretentious but moving record of one of the 
many bands of devoted Southern women who exerted themselves 
to the utmost to provide food, clothing, and shelter for sick and 
weary Confederate soldiers. It was probably in response to 
calls for aid for the sick soldiers in the newly gathered Confed- 
erate armies, which were then almost without hospital facil- 
ities, that these ladies of Greenville assembled on July 19, 1861. 
They organized, adopted a constitution and, besides the custom- 
ary officers, elected eighteen “directresses” to supervise the 
work. General meetings of the association were held monthly, 
of the directresses weekly. 

During the first year the members devoted themselves to mak- 
ing clothing and gathering hospital supplies for the Greenville 
soldiers in Virginia. They raised money, purchased cloth, made 
garments and bedclothes, collected delicacies, medicines, and 
other needed articles, and sent boxes of these supplies to the 
hospitals in Virginia. The minutes show in detail the contents 
of many of these boxes. Among the things most often listed are 
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sheets, shirts, underwear, pillow-slips, socks, towels, handker- 
chiefs, bandages, tin plates and cups, tea, sugar, cordials, wines, 
jelly, canned fruits, hoarhound candy, pickles, red pepper, soap, 
books and tracts. 

Perhaps because the hospital service in Virginia had become 
better organized, in July, 1862, the Greenville Association 
turned most of its attention to the organization of a local hos- 
pital which served chiefly as a resting place for sick, wounded, 
or destitute soldiers passing through the town. Food and 
lodging were furnished them and not infrequently clothing or 
money to enable them to reach their homes. The women as- 
siduously advertised their “soldiers’ rest”; and each week one 
of the directors served her turn as “visitor” to look after the 
needs of the hospital and its guests. They continued to raise 
money and supplies by donations and entertainments of various 
kinds. Paul H. Hayne, the poet, gave a lecture which brought 
in $95.25. After the summer of 1863, when the currency had 
become nearly worthless, we find them bartering for necessities, 
such as provisions for yarn or a bale of cotton for cloth. When 
in April, 1864, a Confederate hospital was established in Green- 
ville, all the cases of sick and wounded were transferred there 
and the “rest home” offered its hospitality to poor transient 
soldiers. But despite the tireless efforts of the women, diffi- 
culties multiplied; everything they needed was becoming scarcer. 
Repairs to the building, the digging of a well, even procuring a 
rope for it, became weighty problems. 

By the next winter it was hard to keep the work going. In 
the spring of 1865, when Sherman was driving up through cen- 
tral Carolina and the Confederate forces were becoming de- 
moralized, the number of transients greatly increased. One 
ungrateful group stole some bedding. The last entry, on May 1, 
states that “Yankee raiders . . . stripped the ‘Rest’ of every 
article it contained, leaving the Society without the means of 
carrying on any farther operations.” 

In an addendum, transferred from the body of the minutes, 
are lists of members and officers, of honorary members (men 
who had assisted the women in some way), accounts of moneys 
received and disbursed, the names of women workers, lists of 
donors and their gifts, contents of boxes sent to hospitals, copies 
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of letters sent, the constitution of the association, and a report 
of the work of the “Soldiers’ Rest” to January, 1863, by Mrs. 
Caroline Howard Gilman, the well-known writer. An appendix 
contains brief biographical sketches of six of the members. 
Professor James W. Patton has edited the records in very sat- 
isfactory fashion and has also contributed an excellent intro- 
duction. There is no index, but one is not greatly needed. 


CHARLES W. RAMSDELL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 
AUSTIN, TEXAS. 




















HISTORICAL NEWS 


Professor C. P. West of Wake Forest College spent a part of 


the summer in research in the social life of the early Plymouth 
colony. 


Dr. D. A. Lockmiller of the State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering has been promoted from assistant professor to as- 
sociate professor. 


Mr. L. Walter Seegers of the State College of Agriculture and 


Engineering has been promoted from instructor to assistant 
professor. 


Dr. Howard K. Beale of the University of North Carolina is 
on leave during the fall quarter. Under a grant from the Social 
Science Research Council he is in Washington, writing a biog- 
raphy of Theodore Roosevelt. 


Dr. J. C. Russell of the University of North Carolina is spend- 
ing the year in England engaged in research in medieval his- 


tory. He has received a grant for the purpose from the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. 


Assistants in the Institute for Research in Social Science at 
the University of North Carolina for 1938-39 are Vernon L. 


Wharton, William L. Geer, Ruth Biackwelder, and James R. 
Caldwell. 


Fellows in history at the University of North Carolina for 
1938-39 are: in American history, Sidney W. Martin, M.A. of 
the University of Georgia, and James W. Raburn, M.A. of the 
University of North Carolina; in European history, Alexander 
H. McLeod, A.B. of the University of North Carolina. 


Henderson County celebrated its centennial, July 31-August 38. 
A historical museum was set up, a parade was held, and there 
were several historical addresses. 


[ 419 ] 
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Books received include: Blanche Humphrey Abee, Colonists in 
Carolina in the Lineage of Hon. W. D. Humphrey (Richmond: 
The William Byrd Press. 1938); Ernest S. Griffith, History of 
American City Government: The Colonial Period (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1938); Wendell H. Stephenson, Jsaac 
Franklin: Slave Trader and Planter of the Old South (Univer- 
sity, La.: Louisiana State University Press. 1938); Harrison 
Williams, Legends of Loudoun (Richmond: Garrett and Massie. 
1938) ; Joseph Clarke Robert, The Tobacco Kingdom (Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press. 1938); Charles S. Sydnor, A 
Gentleman of the Old Natchez Region: Benjamin L. C. Wailes 
(Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 1938); George H. 
Smathers, The History of Land Titles in Western North Caro- 
lina (Asheville, N. C. Privately printed. 1938); The Long 
Island Historical Society (Brooklyn, N. Y.; The Long Island 
Historical Society. 1938). 


The Historical Records of North Carolina, Vol. Il, The County 
Records: Craven through Moore, edited by C. C. Crittenden and 
Dan Lacy, was published by the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission in August. Like the first volume of this series, it con- 
tains lists of county records rather than the records themselves. 
It is distributed gratis, except for a mailing fee of twenty-five 
cents. 


The fall list of University of North Carolina Press publica- 
tions includes: Wirt Armistead Cate, editor, Two Soldiers; E. M. 
Stout, Public Service in Great Britain; J. M. Henao and Gerardo 
Arrubla, A History of Columbia; Julia Cherry Spruill, Woman’s 
Life and Work in the Southern Colonies; Edna L. Heinzerling, 
History of Nursing in North Carolina; William Montgomery 
McCovern, The Early Empires of Central Asia; Hope Sum- 
merell Chamberlain, This Was Home; David A. Lockmiller, Sir 
William Blackstone; J. T. Salter, editor, The American Poli- 
tician; Gerald M. Capers, Biography of a River Town; Joao 
Pandia Calogeras, A History of Brazil; and Elizabeth R. Hook- 
er, Readjustments of Agricultural Tenure in Ireland. 


An interesting article on emigration from the Southern 
Appalachian region to the mountains of western Washington 
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and Oregon is Woodrow R. Clevinger’s, “The Appalachian Moun- 
taineers in the Upper Cowlitz Basin,” The Pacific Northwest 
Quarterly, XXIX (1938), 115-134. 


Recent accessions to the archives of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission include: photostats of twenty-two maps of 
North Carolina; a colored chart, “Map of North Carolina Areas 
recommended for new or closer settlement. April, 1936. Reset- 
tlement Administration division of land utilization land use plan- 
ning section. Region IV, Raleigh”; seven pictorial maps of va- 
rious North Carolina counties, prepared by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution; a photostat of a map, the “Proposed 
Fort Raleigh National Historic Site”; records of Wake County, 
5,061 pieces; records of Warren County, 3,423 pieces; the diary 
of Henry Ewbank, Transylvania County, 1856; 22 folders of 
tombstone records; and two typed copies of the proceedings of 
the vestry of St. Paul’s Church, Edenton, N. C., 1701-1841. 


A series of syndicated articles by Dr. Archibald Henderson, 
which appeared in whole or in part in the Charlotte Observer; 
The Herald-Sun, Durham; the Greensboro Daily News; and The 
News and Observer, Raleigh, November 14, 1937, to July 3, 
1938, is as follows: November 14, 1937, Richard Dobbs Spaight; 
November 21, Books by North Carolina Authors. I; Novem- 
ber 28, William Richardson Davie; December 5, Nathaniel 
Macon; December 12, Thomas Lloyd; December 19, Abner Nash; 
December 26, Books by North Carolina Authors. II; January 2, 
1938, William Gaston; January 9, Samuel Eusebius McCorkle; 
January 16, James Knox Polk; January 23, Thomas Ruffin; 
January 30, Histories of Five North Carolina Counties; Feb- 
ruary 6, Francois Xavier Martin; February 13, Thomas H. 
Pritchard; February 20, Count de Graffenried; February 27, 
Hugh Williamson; March 6, Queen’s College; March 13, Wil- 
liam Blount; March 20, “Uncle Joe’ Cannon; March 27, An- 
drew Jackson: Biographies; April 3, Queen’s Museum; April 10, 
James Monroe in North Carolina; April 17, Liberty Hall; April 
24, Confederate Prison in Salisbury ; May 1, Academies in North 
Carolina; May 8, James Hogg; May 15, James Knox Polk in 
North Carolina; May 22, Benjamin Williams; May 29, Salisbury 
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Academy; June 5, The State of Franklin; June 12, Theodorus 
Swain Drag; June 19, Marcus George and the Warrenton Aca- 
demy; June 26, Thomas Hart Benton; July 3, Robert Johnstone 
Miller, Universal Christian. 
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Abee, Blanche Humphrey, Colonists 
in Carolina in the Lineage of Hon. 
W. D. Humphrey, received, 420. 

Abernethy, T. M., signs letter, 138. 

Abernethy, Thomas Perkins, article, 
The Origin of the Franklin-Lee 
Imbroglio, 41-52; reviews Dawn of 
Tennessee Valley and Tennessee 
History, 178. 

Abernethy, W. G., signs letter, 138. 

“A Bibliography for the Great 
Smokies,” cited, 251n. 

Abraham Lincoln, cited, 243n. 

Abrams, W. Amos, reads paper, 96. 

“A Brief History of the Society,” 
paper read, 96. 

“A Century of a Georgia Plantation,” 
article cited, 356n. 

A Checklist of United States News- 
papers and Weeklies before 1900 in 
the General Library of Duke Uni- 
versity, reviewed, 319. 

Acklen, Joseph A. S., slave rules on 
plantation of, 375. 

Adams, Alice Dana, publishes book, 
186. 

Adams Collection, Robert L., men- 
tioned, 379. 

Adams, John, fills Deane’s vacancy, 
50; mentioned, 41. 

Adams, J. Q., mentioned, 180. 

Adams, J. T., work cited, 159”. 

Adams, Randolph G., work cited, 
199n; writes on White, 199. 

Adams, Stephen, submits resolution, 
250. 

Adickes, Mrs. F. P. W., appointment 
of, 35. 

“A Forest Enigma,” cited, 290n. 

Agassiz, Louis, mentioned, 251. 

A Gazetteer of Arnold Guyot’s Notes 
on the Geography of the Mountain 
District of Western North Caro- 
lina, by Kenneth S. Boardman and 
Jean Stephenson, 292-318. 

A Gentleman of the Old Natchez 
Region: Benjamin L. C. Wailes, 
received, 420. 

A Georgia Planter and His Planta- 
tions, 1837-1861, article by Dorothy 
Seay Magoffin, 354-377. 

A History of Brazii, published, 420. 


.- of Columbia, published, 

Alamance County, in state of insur- 
rection, 208; occupied, 209. 

Albemarle Sound section, tobacco 
growing in 1670, 119. 

Alston, Ed., signs letter, 81. 

A Manual of the Laws of North Caro- 
lina, 1753-1826, cited, 26n. 

“A Manuscript of Old Songs,” pa- 
per read, 96. 

Ambler, C. H., reviews Twelve Vir- 
ginia Counties; where the Western 
Migration Began, 322. 

America, Historical, Statistic, and 
Descriptive, cited, 159n. 

American Colonization Society, spon- 
sors back-to-Africa movement, 24. 

American Historical Association, 
prizes awarded, 337. 

American Negro Slavery, cited, 368n. 

American Politician, published, 420. 

American Spirit in Architecture, 
cited, 159n. 

America’s Tragedy, cited, 159n. 

Andrews, Charles M., The Colonial 
Period of American History: The 
Settlements, III, reviewed, 183; 
work mentioned, 328. 

Andrews, J. Cutler, reviews Ante- 
Bellum North Carolina: A Social 
History, 170. 

“An Ecological Study of Heath Balds 
of the Great Smoky Mountains,” 
cited, 290n. 

“An Effort to Identify John White,” 
article cited, 199n. 

Anglo-French Boundary Disputes in 
the West, 1749-1763, reviewed, 90. 

Annals of Lincoln County, North 
Carolina, reviewed, 177. 

Anson County, land grants issued in, 
348; magistrates arrested in, 352; 
settlers organize militia companies 
in, 353; tax collectors make dep- 
osition; 350. 

Ante-Bellum North Carolina: A So- 
cial History, received, 93; review- 
ed, 170. 

Anti-Slavery Leaders of North Caro- 
lina, cited, 127n. 

A Pioneer Tobacco Merchant in the 
Orient, cited, 129n. 

“Appalachian Mountain 
cited, 252n. 
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Appalachian Mountaineers in the Up- 
per Cowlitz Basin, article pub- 
lished, 421. 

Appalachian system, extent of, 256, 
257; extent of Eastern Range, 262. 

Archibald Cary of Ampthill: Wheel- 
horse of the Revolution, received, 
191. 

“Archives of the Food Administra- 
tion as Historical Material,” ar- 
ticle cited, 39n. 

Arfwedson, C. D., work cited, 159n. 

Armstrong, John, mentioned, 380. 

Armstrong, W. W., attempts to pre- 
serve records, 36. 

Arnold Guyot .at Princeton, men- 
tioned, 253. 

“Arnold Guyot’s Explorations in the 
Great Smoky Mountains,” cited, 
251n. 

Arnold Guyot’s Notes on the Geog- 
raphy of the Mountains of West- 
ern North Carolina, edited by 
Myron H. Avery and Kenneth §&. 
Boardman, 251-318. 

“Arnold Henry Guyot,” cited, 251n, 
253n. 

Arrington, Katherine Pendleton, de- 
livers presidential address, 96. 
Arrington, Saml., signs letter, 65n. 
Arrubla, Gerardo, A History of Co- 

lumbia, published, 420. 

“Arthur Tappan and the Anti-Slav- 
ery Movement,” article cited, 32n. 

“Artist’s Point of View,” subject of 
lecture given, 96. 

Ashe, Samuel A., work cited, 134n, 
351n. 

A Short History of Georgia, cited, 
284n. 

A Sketch of the Tobacco Interests of 
North Carolina, cited, 123n. 

A Southern Girl at Saratoga Springs, 
1834, edited by Barnes F. Lathrop, 
159-161. 

Avery, Myron H., edits Guyot’s 
notes, 251-318; work cited, 251n. 


B 


Bache, A. D., letter to, 254. 

Badger, George Edmund, appointed, 
3; And the Compromise of 1850, 
article by Lawrence Foushee Lon- 
don, 99-118; begins second term, 
101; delivers address on Kansas- 
Nebraska measure, 244; does not 
vote, 114; elected U. S. senator, 
3; for Kansas-Nebraska, etc., 249; 
His Last Years in the United 
States Senate, 1851-1855, article by 
Lawrence Foushee London, 231- 


250; his preference for Fillmore, 
236; In the United States, 1856- 
1859, articles by Lawrence Foushee 
London, 1-22; name sent to senate 
for confirmation, 240; nominated 
for reélection, 249; opposes bill, 
5, 16; opposes Polk’s administra- 
tion, 9; quoted, 108; returns to 
Congress, 231; returns to Raleigh, 
248; short sketch, 1; speech cited, 
106n; speech on Clay resolutions, 
105; Speech on the Territorial 
Question, 1lln, 112n, 113n; sup- 
ports Monoe, 2; term in Congress, 
99; tribute paid to, 250; votes in 
the negative, 116; work in sen- 
ate, 1. ; 

Badger, Richard C., presents testi- 
mony, 208n. 

Baggers, Robt., mentioned, 385. 

Bailey, J. W., advocates denomina- 
tional education, 86. 

Baker, Sherman, signs letter, 65n. 

Ballagh, James Curtis, work cited, 
46n. 

Balsam Groves on 
Mountain, cited, 272n. 

Barnard, Harry E., attempts to pre- 
serve records, 36. 

Barringer, Daniel 
sketch of, 63n. 

Barry, William T., short sketch of, 
62n. 

Baskerville, G. C., signs letter, 81. 

Bassett, John Spencer, Anti-Slavery 
Leaders of North Carolina, cited, 
127n; The Southern Plantation 
Overseer as Revealed in His Let- 
ters, cited, 360n, 365n. 

Battle of New Bern, marker erected, 
337. 

Battle, Richard H., teaches law, 82. 

Beale, Howard K., on leave, 419; 
presides, 335. 

Bell, John, in accord with national- 
istic propensities, 20; votes against 
bill, 247n; votes for Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill, 247. 

Bellamy, Mrs. Ann M., proprietress, 
80n. 

Benton, Thomas H., absents himself 
when time to vote, 5; makes mo- 
tion, 102; mentioned, 149; sponsors 
bounty land bill, 8. 

Bernhardt, Joshua, work cited, 38n. 

Berrien, John Macpherson, men- 
tioned, 16. 

Bethea, Andrew J., The Contribution 
of Charles Pinckney to the Forma- 
tion of the American Union, re- 
ceived, 94; reviewed, 180. 


Grandfather 


Laurens, short 
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Beveridge, Albert J., his opinion of 
Badger, 243; work cited, 243n. 

Big Pigeon Valley, described, 279. 

Bining, Arthur Cecil, Pennsylvania 
Iron Manufacture in the LEight- 
eenth Century, received, 335. 

Binney, J. E., plants Negro school, 
415. 

Binyon, L. W., work cited, 199n. 

Biography of a River Town, pub- 
lished, 420. 

Bird, J. L. C., appointment of, 35. 

Black, William D., employed as over- 
seer, 361. 

Blacknall, Thomas, makes bells, 31. 

“Blackstone as a Lawyer,” article 
published, 189. 

Blackwelder, Ruth, research assist- 
ant, 419. 

Blanton, Minnie L., appointment of, 
35. 

Blue Ridge Mountains, described, 
267; extent of, 258. 

Blue Ridge Railroad, under construc- 
tion, 283. 

Blythe, LeGette, reads paper, 95. 

Board of Trade, joins in parallel 
line, 352; urged to place Catawbas 
in the colonies, 350. 

Boardman, Kenneth S., compiles ga- 
zetteer, 292-318; edits Guyot’s 
Notes, 251-318. 

Boundaries of the United States and 
of the Several States and Terri- 
tories with an Outline of the His- 
tory of all Important Changes of 
Territory, cited, 343n. 

Boyd, William Kenneth, short sketch 
of, 189; work cited, 124n, 130n. 

Bragg, John, signs letter, 65n. 

Branch, John, appointed, 2; short 
sketch of, 62n. 

Bridgers, Emily  H., 
project, 96, 389. 

Bridges, Early Winfred, The Masonic 
Governors of North Carolina, re- 
ceived, 191; reviewed, 401. 

Bright, Jesse David, mentioned, 17. 

British Museum, De Bry engravings 
in, 198. 

Brown, Bedford, candidate for U. S. 
senate, 142; letter from, 63, 69, 
134, 138, 140, 141, 152; mentioned, 
155n; moves to Missouri, 134n; 
ready to emigrate, 147; resigns, 
134n; short sketch of, 62n. 

Brown, Everett S., work cited, 39n. 

Brown, Frank C., reads paper, 96. 

Brown, James W., mentioned, 136. 

Brown, Joseph E., increases fortune, 
408. 


supervises 


Brown, Louise Fargo, work men- 
tioned, 328. 

Browne, L. F., signs letter, 81. 

Browning, James Blackwell, reviews 
Southern Negroes, 1861-1865, 405; 
article, The Free Negro in Ante- 
Bellum North Carolina, 23-33. 

Browns, Richard, mentioned, 385, 

Bryan, John Stewart, writes intro- 
duction, 234. 

Bryan Papers, cited, 100n. 

Bryan, William Jennings, mentioned, 
409. 

Bruce, Kathleen, chairman award 
committee, 338. 

Buck, Solon J., reviews The His- 
torical Records of North Carolina, 
400; to conduct training, 337. 

Buckingham, J. S., work cited, 159n. 

Bunn, Louis, secures bond, 27. 

Burgess, Matthew, mentioned, 381. 

Burke, Fanny M., book handed down 
to, 411. 

Burke, Thomas, tablet unveiled, 336. 

Burrington, George, instructions 
given to, 346; Masonic governor, 
402; opposes parallel line, 352. 

Busbee, P. H., appointment of, 35. 

Bynum, Jesse A., representative, 67n. 


Cc 


Cabarrus County Committee, North 
Carolina Society, C. D. A., unveils 
marker, 92. 

Cabell, James Branch, mentioned, 
415. 

Cain, Stanley A., work cited, 290n. 

Caldwell, James R., research assist- 
ant, 419. 

Caldwell, Joseph, mentioned, 171. 

Caldwell, S. M., mentioned, 365. 

Caldwell, Tod R., resignation pre- 
sented to, 229. 

Caldwell, Wm., mentioned, 387. 

Calhoun, John C., chances impaired, 
142; makes speech, 104; makes 
treaty, 145; votes against bill, 15. 

California, bill for admission of, 102; 
copy of constitution received by 
senate, 102. 

Calogeras, Joas Pandia, A History of 
Brazil, published, 420. 

Calvander, Orange County, monu- 
ment unveiled, 25, 92. 

Cambreling, Churchill C., attends 
ball, 160. 

Cameron, J. C., A Sketch of the To- 
bacco Interests of North Carolina, 
cited, 123n. 
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Campbell, Archibald, overruns Geor- 
gia, 412. 

Campbell, 

Campbell, 

Campbell, 
390. 

Capers, Gerald M., Biography of a 
River Town, published, 420. 

Cappon, Lester J., on leave of ab- 
sence, 189. 


John, mentioned, 384. 
Maria, marries, 354. 
May E., gives assistance, 


Carolina Mountains, cited, 251n, 
259n, 260n. 

Carpetbag Rule in Florida, cited, 
214n. 


Carter, Clarence Edward, Territorial 
Papers of the United States, Vol. 
V, The Territory of Mississippi, 
1798-1817, received, 94; reviewed, 
330. 

Catawba Nation, confusion over ju- 
risdiction of, 350. 


Catawbas, kill stock and destroy 
crops, 351; sign boundary treaty, 
351. 


Cate, Wirt Armistead, Two Soldiers, 
published, 420. 

Cauthen, C. E., reviews The Con- 
tribution of Charles Pinckney to 
the Formation of the American 
Union, 180. 

Chamberlain, Hope Summerell, This 
Was Home, published, 420; work 
cited, 206n, 213n. 

Charles Osborn in the Anti-Slavery 
Movement, reviewed, 186. 

Charlotte, free Negro population in, 
23. 

Chaumont, M. Donatien le Ray de, 
mentioned, 42. 

Chavis, Daniel, marries, 33. 

Chavis, Emily, marries, 33. 

Chavis, Grezzey, marries, 33. 

Chavis, John, short sketch of, 31. 

Chavis, Robert, marries, 33. 

Chavis, Sarah, marries, 33. 

Chavis, Sewall, marries, 33. 

Chemistry in Its Application to Agri- 


cultural Physiology, mentioned, 
368. 

Cherokee Indian Reservation, rec- 
ords of, 395. 

Cherokee War, mentioned, 353. 
Cheshire, Joseph B., Jr., appoint- 


ment of, 35. 
Church State Relationships in Edu- 
cation in North Carolina since 


1776, received, 335. 

Civil Works Administration archives 
stored in fireproof building, 396. 
Clark-Kilgo controversy, mentioned, 

87. 
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Clay, Henry, made chairman, 110; 
mentioned, 149, 323; observations 
on resolutions of, 104; proposes 
resolutions, 102. 

Clayton Compromise Bill, cited, 100n. 

Clayton, Governor, impeachment of, 
212. 

Clayton, Thomas, mentioned, 17. 

Clendenin, Mrs. G. L., appointed su- 
pervisor, 390. 

Clevinger, Woodrow R., “The Ap- 
palachian Mountaineers in the 
Upper Cowlitz Basin,” article pub- 
lished, 421. 


Clingman, Thomas L., candidate, 
100; climbs dome, 265n; gains 
votes, 100. 

Clinton, Sir Henry, commands 
troops, 412. 


Clyde, Paul H., granted leave, 334. 

Coffee Bluff, Kollock’s plantation, 
356. 

Colburn, Burnham §&., presents May- 
flower Cup, 95. 

Coldwater Reformed Church, mark- 
er unveiled at, 92. 

Cole, A. C., work cited, 159n. 

Cole, R. Taylor, participates in pro- 
gram, 95. 

Collapse of the Confederacy, 
ceived, 191; reviewed, 329. 
Colman, George, mentioned, 11. 
Colonial Dames of America, unveil 

tablets, 336. 

Colonial Period of American His- 
tory: The Settlements, III, men- 
tioned, 328; reviewed, 183. 

Colonists in Carolina in the Lineage 
of Hon. W. D. Humphrey, received, 
420. 

Colquitt, Alfred H., mentioned, 408. 

Columbia University, to offer 
courses, 337. 

Commerce of North Carolina, cited, 
120n. 

Complete Descriptive and Statistical 
Gazetteer of the United States of 
America, cited, 159n. 

Confidential Correspondence of Rob- 
ert Morris, cited, 42n. 

Connor, Henry W., representative, 
67n; short sketch of, 70n. 

Connor, R. D. W., attempts to pre- 
serve records, 36. 

Conscription and Conflict in the Con- 
federacy, mentioned, 329. 

Constitution of United States, cited, 
217n. 

Constitutional Union Guard, organ- 
ized, 206. 


re- 
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Contribution of Charles Pinckney to 
the Formation of the American 
Union, received, 94; reviewed, 180. 

Cook, Caroline, emancipated, 27. 

Cooper, Thomas, quoted, 89. 

Cooper, W. W., signs letter, 65n. 

Corbitt, D. L., edits Public Papers 
and Letters of Oliver Max Gard- 
ner, Governor of North Carolina, 
1929-1933, reviewed, 82; supervises 
N. Y. A. project, 96. 

Cordon, Betsey London, appointed 
supervisor, 390. 

Corley, Robert C., in charge of plan- 
tation, 362. 

“Cotton Factorage System of the 
Southern States,” cited, 369n. 

Cotton Kingdom, cited, 159n. 

Cotton, R. C., signs letter, 65n. 

Coulter, E. Merton, teaches in sum- 
mer school, 190; work cited, 284n, 
356n. 

Craven, Avery O., liberal writer, 406. 

Craven, Kathleen, appointed super- 
visor, 390. 

Craven, Wesley F., work mentioned, 
328. 

Creecy, R. B., work cited, 71n. 

Crittenden, C. C., appointed, 389; 
The Commerce of North Carolina, 
cited, 120n; delivers radio address, 
92; delivers addresses, 192, 336; 
edits volume, 336; elected secre- 
tary, 95; The Historical Records 
of North Carolina, reviewed, 400; 
The Historical Records of North 
Carolina, Vol. II, The County Rec- 
ords: Craven through Moore, pub- 
lished, 420; reviews Encyclopedia 
of American Quaker Genealogy, 
172. 

Crittenden, John J., declines ap- 
pointment 239; in accord with na- 
tionalistic propensities, 20; op- 
poses bill, 5; selected for attorney 
general, 3. 

Crittenden Papers, copies of cited, 
21n. 

Crosby, Jacob, employed as over- 
seer, 361. 

Crosby, W. S., on executive com- 
mittee, 35. 

Croxton, Fred C., attempts to pre- 
serve records, 36. 

Crudup, Josiah, short sketch of, 66n. 

Crum, Mason, reads paper, 96. 

Crutchfield, C. F., appointed super- 
visor, 390. 

Culture of Flue-Cured Tobacco, cited, 
130n. 


Cumming, William Patterson, ar- 
ticle, The Identity of John White, 
Governor of Roanoke, and John 
White the Artist, 197-203; con- 
tinues research, 335. 

Curlee, Abigail, article cited, 376n. 


D 


Daily Union, hostile to Badger, 241. 

Daly, John, signs letter, 81. 

Daniel Boone’s parents, 
marked, 337. 

Daniel, John Reeves Jones, in- 
formation about, 144n. 

Daniels, Jonathan, elected president, 
95. 

Daniels, Josephus, delivers address, 
337. 

Dare, Virginia, born, 197. 

Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, unveil marker, 336. 

Daughters of Founders and Patriots 
of America, make appropriation, 
336. 

Davenport, P. E., appointment of, 35. 

Davies, Samuel, mentioned, 323. 

Davis, Jefferson, Holden against, 
206; quoted, 241. 

Davis, Step, signs letter, 81. 

Davison, G. M., work cited, 159n. 

Dawn of Tennessee Valley and Ten- 
nessee History, reviewed, 178. 

Deane Papers, cited, 42n, 44n. 

Deane, Silas, develops quarrel, 41; 
sent to France, 41; serves as diplo- 
matic agent, 43. 
Dearborn, Henry, letters of printed, 
332. 
Deberry, 
67n. 
De Bry engravings preserved, 198. 
“Decline in Population, 200-700 A.D., 
and Its Social and Intellectual 
Consequences,” paper read, 190. 
Democratic politicians, employ weap- 
ons, 204. 

Denman, Mrs. Dan, papers in pos- 
session of, 156n. 

Desertion during the Civil War, 
mentioned, 330. 

Development of Modern Medicine, 
wins award, 95. 

Dewey, O. S., mentioned, 28. 

Diary of James K. Polk, cited, 10n. 

Discourse in Memory of the Life and 
Character of Hon. George E. 
Badger, cited, 2n. 

Disloyalty in the Confederacy, men- 
tioned, 330. 

Dissolution of the Virginia Company, 
mentioned, 328. 


graves 


Edward, representative, 
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Dobbs, Arthur, complains about land 
grants, 348; complains to Board of 
Trade, 347; interest in land, 347; 
portrait unveiled in honor of, 92; 
urges Board of Trade to place Ca- 
tawbas, 350. 

Dodd, William E., The Old South: 
Struggles for Democracy, received, 
93; reviewed, 326; work cited, 
159n. 

Doran, John, work cited, 52n. 

Douglas, Stephen A., makes motion, 
102, 111; mentioned, 15, 238; re- 
ports bill, 243. 

Downs, R. B., reviews A Checklist of 
United States Newspapers and 
Weeklies before 1900 in the Gen- 
eral Library of Duke University, 
319. 

Drake, Sir Francis, takes colonists 
home, 201. 

“Drawings of John White,” article 
cited, 199n. 

Dromgoole, George Cooke, informa- 
tion about, 144n. 

Dudley, Edward B., campaigns for 
governorship, 142m; marries, 150n. 

Dugger, S. M., work cited, 272n. 

Duke, M. T., in charge of plantation, 
363. 

Duke University Library, checklist 
of newspapers in, mentioned, 319. 

Duke University Press, announces 
prize, 93. 

Duke University summer 
visiting teachers in, 190. 

Duke, Washington, peddles tobacco, 
129; refuses further aid, 87. 

Dumond, Dwight L., liberal writer, 
406. 

Dunning Prize, award, 337. 

Dunston, Mrs. Charles, interviewed, 
29n. 

Durham, B. H., signs letter, 65n. 


school, 


E 


Early American History, received, 
191. 

Early Empires of Central Asia, pub- 
lished, 420. 

“Early Parliamentary Representa- 
tion,” article published, 93. 

Eaton, Wm., Jr., signs letter, 81. 

Edison, Thomas A., visits Ruther- 
ford County, 175. 

Edmanston, N., signs letter, 65n. 

Edmundson, William, preaches in 
North Carolina, 173. 


Edwards, Mattie Erma, appointed, 
389; Report on the Survey of Fed- 
eral Archives in North Carolina 
through June 30, 1937, 389-399. 

Edwards, W. H., signs letter, 81. 

Edwards, Weldon N., letter from, 78; 
mentioned, 142n; signs letter, 65n; 
writes letter, 142. 

Eller, E. M., The Houses of Peace, 
received, 335; reviewed, 402. 

Emergency Relief Administration, 
archives stored in fireproof build- 
ing, 396. 

Emperor Ferdinand II, mentioned, 
403. 

Encyclopedia of American Quaker 
Genealogy, reviewed, 172. 

Essay on Calcareus Manures, men- 
tioned, 368. 

“Evolution of the American Concepts 
of National Planning, 1865-1917,” 
awarded prize, 334. 

Evolution of the Executive Depart- 
ments of the Continental Congress, 
cited, 52n. 

Ewald, Johann, keeps diary, 413. 

Ewing, Cortez A. M., article, Two 
Reconstruction Impeachments, 204- 
230. 


F 


“Farish Carter, a Forgotten Man of 
the Old South,” cited, 354n, 376n. 

Fashionable Tour, cited, 159n. 

Federal Food Administrators, ap- 
pointed, 34. 

Feezor, Forrest C., delivers invoca- 
tion, 95. 

Field Book of Manure, mentioned, 
368. 

Fifth Report of the United States 
Geographic Board, cited, 259n. 

Fills, O. D., signs letter, 81. 

Financier and the Finances of the 
American Revolution, cited, 45n. 

Fink, Paul M., work cited, 251n, 
290n. 

First Earl of Shaftsbury, mentioned, 
328. 

First public library in North Caro- 
lina, marker erected, 337. 

Fitts, Henry, Sr., letter from, 80. 

Flanders, Ralph B., article cited, 
354n, 376n; Plantation Slavery in 
Georgia, cited, 359n, 360n, 364n, 
372n, 373n; teaches in summer 
school, 190. 

Florida Plantation Records, cited, 
358n, 360n, 368n. 

Ford, Worthington Chauncey, work 
cited, 42n. 
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Fort Bragg, records of, 395. 

Fort Johnson, marker unveiled at, 
336. 

Fort Raleigh, title transfer, 192. 

Fort Totten, marker erected, 337. 

Fowler, J. W., uses ticket system for 
visiting slaves, 375. 

“Franco-English diplomacy of the 
Seven Years’ War,” book men- 
tioned, 90. 

Franklin, Benjamin, develops quar- 
rel, 41; serves as diplomatic agent, 
43. 

Frazer, Keener C., appears on pro- 
gram, 95. 

Free Negro in Ante-Bellum North 
Carolina, article by James Black- 
well Browning, 23-33. 

“Free Negro in Slavery Days,” cited, 
29n. 

Freeman, Ralph, seeks permission to 
preach, 24n. 

French Broad River Basin, de- 
scribed, 276. 

French, Daniel, letter from, 156. 

Fugitive Slave Bill, passed, 115. 


G 


Gabriel, R. H., work cited, 199n. 

Gaines, Francis Pendleton, work 
cited, 354n. 

Gales, W. R., sells land, 31. 

Galloway, A. H., appointment of, 35. 

Gannett, Henry, work cited, 243n. 

Garber, Paul Neff, John Carlisle 
Kilgo, President of Trinity Col- 
lege, 1894-1910, reviewed, 85. 

Gardner, Oliver Max, opens cam- 
paign, 175; short sketch of, 82. 

Gardner, Oliver Perry, mentioned, 
82. 

Garner, W. W., and others, work 
cited, 130n. 

Geer, William L., research assist- 
ant, 419. 

Genealogical Society of Utah, types 
indexes, 96. 

Gieger, Cornelius, employed as sub- 
overseer, 362; mentioned, 365. 

- Gilbert Town, site marker, 337. 

Gillian, G. W., employed as over- 
seer, 361. 

Glunt, J. D., Florida Plantation Rec- 
ords, cited, 358n, 360n, 368n. 

Gobbel, Luther L., Church-State Re- 
lationships in Education in North 
Carolina since 1776, received, 335. 

Golden Isles of Georgia, cited, 374n. 

Good, John, secures top security, 27. 

Gordon, John B., works for new 
cause, 408. 


Gorgas, William C., mentioned, 415. 

Government Control of the Sugar In. 
dustry in the United States, cited, 
38n. 

Grady, Henry, extends influence, 408. 

Graham, James, representative, 67n; 
short sketch of, 66n. 

Graham, William, supports candi- 
dacy, 100. 

Graham, William A., makes predic- 
tions, 241n; mentioned, 239; on 
executive committee, 35; papers, 
cited, 5n; work cited, 2n. 

Grandfather’s Tales, cited, 71n. 

Granger, Gideon, mentioned, 331. 

Grant, James, mentioned, 56n. 

Grant, James Jr., letter from, 56. 

Grant, S. Hastings, work cited, 251n. 

Graves & Vernon, employ tobacco 
laborers, 124. 

Gray, L. C., work cited, 130n. 

Great Smoky Mountains, extent of, 
259. 

Great South, A Record of Journeys 

. , cited, 251n. 

Green, Fletcher M., reviews Scientific 
Interest in the Old South, 88. 

Green, Paul, historical play contin- 
ues, 93. 

Gregory, W. O., letter from, 143; sup- 
ports Jackson and Van Buren, 143. 

Grey, Thomas, mentioned, 381. 

Griffin, B. H., appointment of, 35. 

Griffin, Clarence W., appointment of, 
189; The History of Old Tryon and 
Rutherford Counties, received, 93; 
reviewed, 174. 

Griffith, Ernest S., History of Ameri- 
can City Government: The Colo- 
nial Period, received, 420. 

Grosscup, B. S., work cited, 251n, 
259n, 268n, 269n. 

Guinn, James W., signs letter, 65n. 

“Gullah, The,” paper read, 96. 

Guyot, Arnold, birth of, 251; comes 
to America, 252; explores moun- 
tain systems, 252; index to manu- 
script notes, 292-318; letter from, 
255; Swiss immigrant, 251. 

Gwathmey, John H., Twelve Virginia 
Counties, received, 93; reviewed, 
322. 


H 


Habersham, Robert, Kollock’s factor, 
369; supervises construction of 
house, 357. 

Habersham, Robert & Sons, supply 
provisions, 370. 

Hacker, Louis M., The United States: 
A Graphic History, received, 93. 
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Hakluyt, R., work cited, 201n. 

Hale, O. G., teaches in summer 
school, 190. 

Hall, Alex., signs letter, 81. 

Hall, Basil, work cited, 159n. 

Hall, Thomas, information about, 
57n. 

Hall, Thomas H., letter from, 57. 
Hamer, P. M., makes appointment, 
389. 
Hamilton, 
236. 
Hamilton, Betsy, marries, 325; pen 
name, 325; Southern Character 

Sketches, reviewed, 324. 

Hamilton, J. G. de R., work cited, 2n, 
204n, 209n, 240n. 

Hamilton, James, political activities, 
67n. 

Hamlin, T. F., work cited, 159n. 

Hammond, James, slave rules on 
plantation of, 375. 

Harris, E. L., appointment of, 35. 

Harrison, Wm. H., letter sent to, 
131. 

Harriss, Frances Latham, editor, 
John Lawson's History of North 
Carolina, received, 191; reviewed, 
320. 

Hart, A. B., work cited, 159n. 

Hartshorn, John C., begins school for 
Negro girls, 415. 

Haskel, D., work cited, 159n. 

Hawkins, J. B., signs letter, 81. 

Hawkins, John H., signs letter, 81. 

Hawkins, Micajah Thomas, repre- 
sentative, 67n; short sketch of, 
66n. 

Hawkins, W. G., work cited, 30n. 

Hayne, Paul H., gives lecture, 417. 

Haywood, Elizabeth, marries, 150n. 

Haywood, John, work cited, 26n. 

Haywood, Marshall DeLancey, quot- 
ed, 320. 

Haywood, W. H., signs letter, 65n. 

Haywood, William, Jr., letter from, 
71, 148. 

Haywood, William H., Jr., elected, 
134n; his term in office filled, 4; 
information about, 57n; letter 
from, 57, 59, 75, 134, 144, 147, 150; 
marries, 150n; resigns, 152n. 

Hazel, William, in charge of plan- 
tation, 362. 

Hearst, William Randolph, attracts 
Tom Watson, 409. 

Heart of the Alleghanies, 
251n, 259n, 268n, 269n. 

“Heights of North American Moun- 
tains,” cited, 252n. 


Alexander, mentioned, 


cited, 


Heinzerling, Edna L., History of 
Nursing in North Carolina, pub- 
lished, 420. 

Helper, Hinton Rowan, mentioned, 
171. 

Hemphill, W. Edwin, teacher, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, 189. 

Henao, J. M., A History of Columbia, 
published, 420. 

Henderson, Archibald, articles pub- 
lished, 421; delivers address, 92, 
336; reviews The Annals of Lin- 
coln County, North Carolina, 177. 

Henderson County, celebrates cen- 
tennial, 419. 

Henderson, Horace, becomes free, 29. 

Henderson, James, mentioned, 384. 

Henderson, John, mentioned, 384. 

Henderson, Joseph, mentioned, 382. 

Henderson, Lovey Ann, buys hus- 
band’s freedom, 29. 

Hening, W. W., [Virginia] Statutes 
at Large, III, cited, 119n. 

Henry Patrick, mentioned, 323, 380n, 
415. 

Henry, Robert Selph, The Story of 
Reconstruction, received, 335. 

Hermitage: Home of Old Hickory, 
received, 335. 

Heroes of America, mentioned, 206. 

Hill, D. H., on executive committee, 
35. 

Hinrichs, Johann, keeps diary, 413. 

Hinshaw, William Wade, Encyclo- 
pedia of American Quaker Ge- 
nealogy, reviewed, 172. 

Historical highway markers, ap- 
proved, 337; fund allotted for, 192. 

Historical Records of North Caro- 
lina, reviewed, 400; Volume I, 191; 
Vol. II, to be published, 336; Vol. 
II, The County Records: Craven 
through Moore, published, 420. 

Historical Records Survey, codper- 
ates in survey, 389. 

Historical Sketches of North Caro- 
lina, 1584-1851, cited, 23n. 

History of Agriculture in the South- 
ern States to 1860, II, cited, 130n. 

History of American City Govern- 
ment: The Colonial Period, re- 
ceived, 420. 

“History of a Texas Slave Planta- 
tion,” cited, 376n. 

History of Georgia, cited, 363n. 

History of Land Titles in Western 
North Carolina, received, 420. 

History of North Carolina, cited, 
351n. 

History of North Carolina. By John 
Lawson, reviewed, 320. 
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History of Nursing in North Caro- 
lina, published, 420. 

History of Old Tryon and Ruther- 
ford Counties, received, 93; re- 
viewed, 174. 

History of the Presidency, cited, 
235n. 

History of the Town of Durham, 
N. C., cited, 123n, 130n. 

Hiwassee Basin, described, 285. 

Hockody, Albert, secures top secu- 
rity, 27. 

Hoey, Clyde R., makes appointment, 
189; Masonic governor, 402. 

Hoffman, William, employed as over- 
seer, 360. 

Hoge, Moses D., mentioned, 415. 

Hogg, James, tablet unveiled, 336. 

Hoke, Michael, signs letter, 65n, 
138. 

Holbrook, Franklin F., attempts to 
preserve records, 36. 

Holden, William W., appointed gov- 
ernor, 206; articles of impeach- 
ment, 213; declares state of in- 
surrection, 208; his message in de- 
fense of martial law, 211; Im- 
peachment Proceedings, cited, 
208n; removed from office, 224; 
short sketch of, 204; table of final 
balloting, 223; table of votes on 
admission of evidence, 222; work 
cited, 204n, 205n, 207n, 208n. 

Holder, Edward M., reviews The 
Houses of Peace, 402. 

Hollis, Silas, employed as overseer, 
360. 

Holmes, Owen, signs letter, 65n. 

Hooker, Elizabeth R., Readjustments 
of Agricultural Tenure in Ireland, 
published, 420. 

Horn, Stanley F., The Hermitage: 
Home of Old Hickory, received, 
335. 

Hostler, Joseph, becomes free, 29. 

Houses of Peace, received, 335; re- 
viewed, 402. 

Houstoun, Ann, marries, 356. 

Houstoun, Sir Patrick, marries, 355; 
mentioned, 370; secures land 
grant, 355. 

Howell, Andrew J., reads paper, 95. 

Howell, Clark, History of Georgia, 
cited, 363n; writes introduction, 
326. 

Humber, George H., appointment of, 
35. 

Hus, John, mentioned, 403. 

Hutchinson, J. M., signs letter, 65n. 

Hyman, Ned, petitions for freedom, 
27. 
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I 


Identity of John White, Governor of 
Roanoke and John White the Ar- 
tist, article by William Patterson 
Cumming, 197-203. 

Impeachment, articles of, 213; table 
of admission of evidence in Hold- 
en’s case, 222; table of final ballot- 
ing in Holden case, 223. 

Impending Crisis of the South, men- 
tioned, 171. 

Invisible Empire, organized, 206. 

Irian, P. I., signs letter, 65n. 

Irrepressible Conflict, cited, 159n. 

Isaac Franklin: Slave Trader and 
Planter of the Old South, received, 
420. 

Isham, Charles, work cited, 42n. 

Ivey, J. B., appointment of, 35. 


J 


Jackson, Andrew, birthplace marked, 
337. 

Jameson, J. F., reconstructs features 
of paper, 181. 

Jamison, Minnie L., appointment of, 
35. 

Jarrell, John E., in charge of plan- 
tation, 362. 

Jefferson Davis Constitutionalist, His 
Letters, Papers, and Speeches, 
241n. 

Jefferson Davis, received, 93. 

Jefferson, Thomas, letters of, print- 
ed, 332; mentioned, 13. 

John Carlisle Kilgo, President of 
Trinity College, 1894-1910, review- 
ed, 85. 

John Lawson’s History of North 
Carolina, received, 191. 

Johnson, Andrew, his _ political 
theories, 205; Holden clamors for 
impeachment of, 224; house 
marked, 337. 

Johnson, Cecil, does research, 334; 
reviews, Anglo-French Boundary 
Disputes in the West, 1749-1763, 
90; reviews, Territorial Papers of 
the United States, Volume V, The 
Territory of Mississippi, 1798-1817, 
330. 

Johnson, Guion Griffis, elected vice 
president, 95; Ante-Bellum North 
Carolina: A Social History, re- 
ceived, 93; reviewed, 170. 

Johnson, Susan, marries, 356. 

Johnson, Thomas Cary, Jr., Scien- 
tific Interests in the Old South, re- 
viewed, 88. 
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Johnson, William, short sketch of, 
63n. 

Johnston, Augusta, inherits land, 
356; marries, 355. 

Johnston, Frontis W., awarded prize, 
334n. 

Johnston, Gabriel, effects compro- 
mise, 352; against change, 345; 
continues to push survey, 341; re- 
ceives instructions to raise troops, 
346; replies to request, 342; sends 
unpaid accounts, 343; takes lead in 
extending line, 346. 

Johnston, James, marries, 356. 

Jones, Britton, special act for, 26. 

Jones, David, mentioned, 380. 

Jones, Edmund W., arrested for 
drunkenness, 226; impeachment 
of, 225. 

Jones, George Noble, plantation men- 
tioned, 368. 

Jones, John Paul, 
Serapis, 42. 

Jones, Joseph Seawell, short sketch 
of, 71n. 

Jones, Leonard C., completes treatise, 
253; work cited, 251n, 253n. 

Jones, Robert T., sells land, 31. 

Jones, Yancey, employs tobacco la- 
borers, 124. 

Jordan, Dillon, Jr., signs letter, 65n. 

Journals of the Senate and House of 
Commons, cited, 100n. 

Journey in Seaboard Slave States, 
with Remarks on Their Economy, 
cited, 359n. 

Joyner, J. Y., on executive commit- 
tee, 35. 

Judaculla Rock, marker erected, 337. 

Julian, George W., mentioned, 187. 


K 


“Kansas Civil War Impeachments,” 
cited, 204n. 

Kansas-Nebraska bill, passes senate, 
247. 

Kearney, Wm. K., signs letter, 81. 

Keeble, C. G., appointment of, 35. 

Keith, Alice Barnwell, edits docu- 
ment, William Maclean’s Travel 
Journal from Lincolnton, North 
Carolina, to Nashville, Tennessee, 
May-June, 1811, 378-388. 

Kellogg, Frank B., attempts to pre- 
serve records, 36. 

Kendrick, B. B., elected vice-presi- 
dent, 95. 

Kentucky Resolves of 1798, Badger’s 
attitude towards, 237. 

Kerr, John, his opinion of Badger, 
243. 


attacks the 


Kerr, W. C., makes statement about 
boundary line, 343. 

Ketring, Ruth Anna, Charles Osborn 
in the Anti-Slavery Movement, re- 
viewed, 186. 

Kilgo, John Carlisle, plays important 
réle, 85. 

Kilgore, B. W., on executive com- 
mittee, 35. 

Killebrew, J. B., work cited, 130n. 

Kimball, Marie, Thomas Jefferson’s 
Cook Book, received, 335; re- 
viewed, 410. 

King, Edward, work cited, 251n. 

Kings Mountain celebration, men- 
tioned, 139n. 

Kirk, George W., accepts command 
of troops, 209. 

Kollock, Augusta Johnston, dies, 
356. 

Kollock, George Jones, birth of, 355; 
church membership, 357; crop pro- 
duction on plantation of, 366; edu- 
cation of, 355; leaves records, 354; 
marries, 355, 356; number of 
slaves used in planting, 363; 
Negroes classified as to work, 376; 
planting enterprises end, 377; pro- 
fession of, 357; progressive plant- 
er, 368; purchases clothes for 
slaves, 373; unfortunate with 
Negro babies, 366; slave quarters 
mentioned, 364; writes rules for 
treatment of Negroes, 374. 

Kollock, Lemuel, birth, 354; marries, 
354; practices medicine, 354. 

Kollock, Mary Fenwick, birth of, 
355; education of, 355; marries, 
355. 

Kollock, Miller, birth of, 354; buys 
land, 356; cares for slaves, 372; 
education of, 355. 

Krock, Robert K., Archibald Cary of 
Ampthill: Wheelhorse of the Revo- 
lution, received, 191. 

Ku Klux movement, mentioned, 207. 


L 


Labaree, Leonard W., reviews The 
Old South: Struggle for Democ- 
racy, 326. 

Lacy, Dan, edits volume, 336; The 
Historical Records of North Caro- 
lina, reviewed, 400; The Historical 
Records of North Carolina, Vol. 
II, The County Records: Craven 
through Moore, published, 420. 

LaFargue, Thomas E., appointment 
of, 334. 

Lahey, Richard, gives lecture, 96. 
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Landmarks of Richmond, received, 
335; reviewed, 414. 

Lane, Lunsford, buys land, 31; es- 
tablishes residence in the North, 
127; rises in estimation of better 
class of people, 30; tobacco manu- 
facturer, 127. 

Lane, Ralph, left in America, 201. 

Lanman, Charles, work cited, 251n, 
271n. 

Laprade, William T., delivers ad- 
dress, 95. 

Lathrop, Barnes F., edits A South- 
ern Girl at Saratoga Springs, 1834, 
159-161. 

Latrobe, C. J., work cited, 159n. 

Lawson, John, makes valuable con- 
tribution, 320. 

Law Tales for Laymen and Wayside 
Tales from Carolina, cited, 31n. 
Leak, Walter F., letter from, 131, 
133; letter to, 131m; mentioned, 

132. 

Lee, Arthur, develops quarrel, 41; 
serves as diplomatic agent, 43; 
writes Franklin, 48. 

Lee, Richard Henry, 
Deane, 48. 

Lee, William, develops quarrel, 41; 
leaves city, 44; leaves Paris, 50; 
notified of change, 46; receives 
commission, 47; serves as Morris’s 
colleague, 43; speculates on Lon- 
don stock exchange, 52. 

Lefler, Hugh T., reviews John Car- 
lisle Kilgo, President of Trinity 
College, 1894-1910, 85; reviews 
The History of Old Tryon and 
Rutherford Counties, 174; teaches 
in summer school, 190. 

Legends of Loudoun, received, 420. 

“Length of Life in England,” ar- 
ticle published, 190. 

Lenoir County Committee, North 
Carolina Society unveils portrait, 
92. 

Letters from the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, cited, 251n, 271n. 

Letters of Richard Henry Lee, cited, 
46n. 

Letters of William Lee, cited, 42n, 
44n. 

Lewis, Nell Battle, reads paper, 95. 

Lewis, Wm. T., mentioned, 388. 

Life and Labor in the Old South, 
cited, 354n, 369n. 

Life of Rev. James D. Sampson, 
cited, 29n. 

Lindsay, Daniel, signs letter, 65n. 

Little Tennessee Basin, described, 
282. 


criticises 


Lloyd, John, mentioned, 48. 

Lloyd, Thomas, monument unveiled 
in honor of, 92. 

Lockhart, Wm. B., signs letter, 65n. 

Lockmiller, David A., promoted, 419: 
publishes article, 93; publishes 
book and articles, 189; Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone, published, 420: 
to publish biography, 335. ; 

London, Lawrence Foushee, article, 
George Edmund Badger in United 
States Senate, 1856-1859, 1-22; ar- 
ticle, George Edmund Badger and 
the Compromise of 1850, 99-118; 
article, George Edmund Badger, 
His Last Years in the Senate, 1851- 
1855, 231-250. 

Long, Crawford W., mentioned, 89. 

Long Island Historical Society, re- 
ceived, 420. 
Lonn, Ella, work mentioned, 330. 
Lord Granville’s line, South Caro- 
lina claims land south of, 350. 
Loring, Thomas, letter from, 145; 
mentioned, 145n. 

“Lost Colony,” continues, 93. 

Love, S. L., climbs dome, 265n. 

Love, Wm., signs letter, 138. 

Love, William and others, letter 
from, 137. 

Lovell, Caroline Cooper, The Golden 
Isles of Georgia, cited, 374n. 

Lowery, W., work cited, 199n. 

Lucas, John Paul, appointed, 34. 

Lundy, Benjamin, founds anti-slav- 
ery society, 187. 

Lunsford Lane, cited, 30n. 

Lunsford, N., appointment of, 35. 

Lure of the Great Smokies, men- 
tioned, 253. 

Lyell, Charles, Second Visit to the 
United States, cited, 365n, 368n; 
visits the United States, 368. 


Mc 


McCain, William David, article, The 
Papers of the Food Administration 
for North Carolina, 1917-1919, in 
the National Archives, 34-40. 

McClellan, Idora, marries, 325; uses 
pen name, 325. 

McCloskey, Manus, delivers address, 
92. 

McCovern, William Montgomery, The 
Early Empires of Central Asia, 
published, 420. 

McDermott, Malcolm, delivers ad- 
dress, 336. 

McElroy, Robert, Jefferson Davis, re- 
ceived, 93. 

McGeachy, J. A., election of, 189. 
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McGuire, Hunter, mentioned, 415. 

McKay, James, representative, 67n. 

McKimmon, Jane S., appointment of, 
35; on executive committee, 35. 

MacKinney, Loren C., publishes book, 
334; reads paper, 190. 

Maclean, William, Sr., resides in 
Lincoln County, 378; Revolution- 
ary service, 378; services in legis- 
lature, 378. 

Maclaine, Archibald, mentioned, 378. 

McLaughlin, Andrew C., investigates 
plan, 181. 

McLeod, Alexander H., awarded fel- 
lowship in history, 419. 

McLeod, Carlos, appointment of, 35. 

MeNeill, Hubert, endorses book, 402. 

McPherson, Elizabeth Gregory, edits 
Unpublished Letters from North 
Carolinians to Van Buren, 53-81, 
131-155. 

M 

Mabry, William Alexander, reviews, 
Public Papers and Letters of Oli- 
ver Max Gardner, Governor of 
North Carolina, 1929-1933, 82; re- 
views The Masonic Governors of 
North Carolina, 401. 

Macon, Nathaniel, letter from, 53, 54, 
55, 59, 61, 68, 70, 71; short sketch 
of, 53n. 

Madison, James, letters of printed, 
332. 

Magoffin, Dorothy Seay, article, A 
Georgia Planter and His Planta- 
tions, 1837-1861, 354-377. 

Magoon in Cuba, published, 189; 
scheduled for publication, 93. 

Malone, Cherry, emancipated, 27. 

Malone, Dumas, delivers address, 95. 

Malone, Edmund, emancipated, 27. 

Mangum, Willie P., does not vote, 
114; elected to United States sen- 
ate, 4n; mentioned, 32; presents 
Badger, 4; short sketch of, 63n; 
votes in the negative, 116. 

Marsh, Archibald, signs letter, 65n. 

Marshall, John, Badger’s views de- 
rived from, 18; mentioned, 415. 

Martin, L. A., appointment of, 35. 

Martin, Sidney W., awarded fellow- 
ship in history, 419. 

Masa, George, acknowledgment made 
to, 251n. 

Masey, William D., signs letter, 65n. 

Mason, R. L., work cited, 251n, 253. 

Masonic Governors of North Caro- 
lina, received, 191; reviewed, 401. 

“Master Elias Dereham and His 
Connection with Durham,” article 
published, 190. 


Mathewson, E. H., work cited, 130n. 

Mauley, J. E., hires Negro, 376. 

Maxwell, Allen Jay, writes sketch, 
82. 

May, Fred H., elected vice president, 
95. 

Mayflower Cup, awarded, 95. 

Mears, Alexander, mentioned, 89. 

Meban, Alex, signs letter, 65n. 

“Medical Services in Medieval 
French Hospices,” paper read, 190. 

Medical College of Virginia, men- 
tioned, 416. 

Medical World, published, 334. 

Memminger, C. L., home and grave 
marked, 337. 

Merritt, Albert N., work cited, 38n. 

Mexican War, gives Badger oppor- 
tunity, 5. 

Michael, Paul M., appointed super- 
visor, 390. 

Milam, W., signs letter, 81. 

Milton, makes use of auction sys- 
tem, 123. 

Minutes of the Proceedings of the 
Greenville Ladies’ Association in 
Aid of the Confederate Army, re- 
ceived, 93; reviewed, 416. 

Missouri Compromise, discussed in 
senate, 244. 

Mitchell, Samuel Chiles, reviews 
Landmarks of Richmond, 414. 

Modley, Rudolf, The United States: 
A Graphic History, received, 93. 

Moffett, Thomas, his work on in- 
sects mentioned, 200. 

Monroe, James, mentioned, 239; re- 
ceives Badger’s support, 2. 

Montgomery, D. W., signs ietter, 65n. 

Montgomery, Lizzie Wilson, work 
cited, 80n. 

Montgomery, William, representa- 
tive, 67n; short sketch of, 66n. 

Moodie, Ann, marries, 355. 

Moody, Robert E., reviews Charles 
Osborn in the Anti-Slavery Move- 
ment, 186. 

Mooney, James, work cited, 321. 

Moore, A. B., work mentioned, 329. 

Moore, Adolphus G., memorial pre- 
sented, 211n. 

Moore, David, mentioned, 383. 

Moore, M. V., marries, 325. 

Moore, Maurice, signs letter, 65. 

Morehead, John M., candidate, 100; 
receives votes, 134n. 

Moreley, M. W., work cited, 251n, 
259n, 260n. 

Moreman, Chaney, emancipated, 27n. 

Morrel, John M., part of estate cul- 
tivated, 366. 
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Morris, Robert, Deane acts for, 41; 
notifies commissioners, 44; writes 
Deane, 43; writes of mismanage- 
ment, 46. 

Morris, Thomas, dies, 49; estab- 
lishes himself, 44; selected as 
agent, 43; sent to France, 42; 
writes Deane, 47. 

Morrison, Cameron, delivers address, 
92; mentioned, 82. 

Murdock, Mrs. Henry, signs type- 
script, 204n. 

Murphey, Archibald Debow, men- 
tioned, 121, 171. 


N 


Narrative of Lunsford Lane, Former- 
ly of Raleigh, N. C., cited, 127n. 
Nash, Francis, site of home marked, 

337. 

Nash, M. W., appointment of, 35. 

National Archives, announces ac- 
quisition of records, 94. 

National Park Service, to accept 
title, 192. 

Neal, Geo. signs letter, 138. 

Neal, T. M., mentioned, 384. 

Neglected Period of Anti-Slavery in 
America, mentioned, 186. 

Negro Republican, activities against, 
216. 

Negroes vote against impeachment, 
221. 

Nelson, Knute, attempts to preserve 
records, 36. 

Neufville, David, marries, 355. 

Newbys, Thompson, mentioned, 383. 

New England, North Carolinians 
trade with, 120. 

New Gilead Reformed Church, mark- 
er unveiled at, 92. 

Newland, David A., short sketch of, 
66n. 

Newsome, Albert Ray, delivers ad- 
dress on ratification of the Consti- 
tution, 92; edits maps, 334; reads 
paper, 95. 

New World maps, mentioned, 199. 

New York agents sell tobacco on 
commission, 128; Herald, praises 
speech, 109. 

Nicholson, John P., signs letter, 81. 

Nolechucky Valley, described, 273. 

Nolte, Herman F., acknowledge- 
ment made to, 251n. 

“Nomenclature of the Great Smoky 
Mountains,” cited, 251n. 

Norris, Benj., signs letter, 138. 

North American scene, first deline- 
ator of, 199. 


North Carolina, Art Society holds 
annual meeting, 96; assembly re- 
fuses to pay commissioners, 342; 
Badger in favor of railroads in, 
248; Bibliography, 1936-1937, Mary 
Lindsay Thornton, 162-169; “Books 
and Authors of the Year,” paper 
read, 95; celebrates the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution, 92; com- 
missioners sign compromise agree- 
ment, 342; complains about set- 
tlers, 347; copper mines in west- 
ern part, 284; council defends 
Dobbs, 349; Council of State makes 
allottment for researcher, 192; 
counties with tobacco factories in, 
124; Democrats write Van Buren, 
53; earliest tobacco manufacturing 
in, 123; elects first Democratic 
governor, 205; elections in, dis- 
appointing, 135; elevation of cer- 
tain mountains in, 260, 269; 
emancipates slaves, 26; enacts to- 
bacco inspection laws, 120; Em- 
ployment Service, has records, 396; 
Folk-Lore Society, holds annual 
meeting, 96; Food Administrator, 
appointed, 34; Food Administra- 
tion papers, sent to Washington, 
37; free Negroes could not immi- 
grate, 24; “free Negro” in, 23; 
geographical notes on mountain 
region of, 256; Historical Com- 
mission, accessions to, 94, 191, 336, 
421; Historical Commission fur- 
nishes office space, 389; Historical 
Commission publishes volume, 96, 
191; Historical Commission to oc- 
cupy new building, 94; “In the Fed- 
eral Convention of 1787,” paper 
read, 95; laws less severe, 25; list 
of counties growing tobacco in, 
120; mountains, climate in, 288; 
mountains, index to names, eleva- 
tions, rivers, valleys, 292-318; moun- 
tains, road accommodations in, 
263, 266, 271, 272, 278, 284, 285, 287; 
mountains, types of trees in, 289; 
Negro population in, 23; no port 
facilities, 119; Planter, quotes Pe- 
tersburg Farm Journal, 122n; 
Press, publications, 420; reaches 
agreement, 351; Reconstruction 
historians, admit partisanship, 
220; reverses policy, 353; social 
changes in, 170; Social Science 
Maps, published, 334; Society of 
Friends in, 72; the Rip Van 
Winkle of the South, 170; tobacco 
code gives elasticity, 122; tobacco 
factories classified, 125; tobacco 
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factories classified on basis of 
value, 126; travel journal to Ten- 
nessee, 379; under Republican 
banner, 136; villages in western 
part, 286; Whigs endorse Badger’s 
speech, 14; William Maclean, Sr., 
promotes navigation in, 379; Wil- 
liam W. Holden, dramatic figure 
in, 204; Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
records, 173. 

“Notes on the Geography of the 
Mountain District of Western 
North Carolina,” 256. 

Nye, Edgar W. (“Bill”), home 
marked, 337. 


Oo 


Obituary notices, list compiled, 192. 

Old Days in Chapel Hill, cited, 206n, 
213n, 224n. 

Old South: Struggles for Democ- 
racy, received, 93; reviewed, 326. 

Olds, L. P., votes against impeach- 
ment, 221. 

Olmsted, Frederick Law, The Cotton 
Kingdom, cited, 373n; work cited, 
359n. 

On Horseback, A Tour in Virginia, 
North Carolina, cited, 251n, 274n. 

Origin of the Franklin-Lee Im- 
broglio, article by Thomas Perkins 
Abernethy, 41-52. 

Osborn, Charles, short sketch of, 
186. 

Ossabaw, minor crops produced on, 
369; principal crop cultivated on, 
367. 

Owen, John, grave marked, 337; 
mentioned, 32. 

Owsley, Frank L., reviews The Col- 
lapse of the Confederacy, 329. 

Ozmer, Roy R., acknowledgment 
made to, 251n. 


P 


Page, Henry A., appointed, 34; 
makes appeal, 36. 

Pageant of America, cited, 199n. 

Papers of the Food Administration 
for North Carolina, 1917-1919, in 
the National Archives, article by 
William David McCain, 34-40. 

Papers of Thomas Ruffin, cited, 2n, 
240n, 242n. 

Parker, Nathaniel O., letter from, 
146. 

Parker, Sir Peter, commands troops, 
412. 

Patton, James Welch, Minutes of the 
Proceedings of the Greenville 
Ladies’ Association in Aid of the 


Volunteers of the Oonfederate 
Army, received, 93; reviewed, 416; 
reviews The Siege of Charleston, 
412. 

Paul, H. V., History of the Town of 
Durham, N. C., cited, 123n; work 
cited, 130n. 

Payne, Abel, emancipated, 27. 

Payne, Macky, emancipated, 27. 

Payne, Patsey, emancipated, 27. 

Pearce, Haywood, Junior, studies 
stone, 192. 

Pearson, C. C., compiles obituary list, 
192; teaches in summer school, 
335. 

Pearson, Richmond M., issues writs 
of habeas corpus, 209; presides 
over senate, 215. 

Pease, Theodore Calvin, Anglo- 
French Boundary Disputes in the 
West, 1749-1763, reviewed, 90. 

Peden, E. A., attempts to preserve 
records, 36. 

Pennsylvania Iron Manufacture in 
the Eighteenth Century, received, 
335. 

“Personal and Popular in the Study 
of History,” address delivered, 95. 

Petersburg, bids for North Carolina 
tobacco, 122. 

Petersburg Farm Journal, quoted, 
122n. 

Pettigrew, Ebenezer, representative, 
67n. 

Pfohl, William F., illustrates book, 
404. 

Phillips, Charles, mentioned, 274n. 

Phillips, P. L., makes vigorous at- 
tack, 199; work cited, 199n. 

Phillips, Ulrich Bonnell, American 
Negro Slavery, cited, 368n; Flor- 
ida Plantation Records, cited, 358n, 
360n, 368n; guides work, 405; 
Plantation and Frontier Docu- 
ments, cited, 370n, 371n, 375n; 
quoted, 26; work cited, 26n, 354n, 
369n. 

Pickering, Timothy, letters of print- 
ed, 332; mentioned, 241. 

Pierce, Franklin, mentioned, 153. 

Pierson, W. W., participates in pro- 
gram, 95. 

Pinckney, Charles, furnishes paper, 
180. 

Pittman, Thomas H., Wake Forest 
College secures library of, 192. 
Pittsboro, celebrates sesquicenten- 

nial, 92. 

Plantation and Frontier Documents, 

cited, 370n, 371n, 375n. 
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Plantation Slavery in Georgia, cited, 
359n, 360n, 364n, 368n, 371n. 373n. 

Plowman, Albert W., marries, 325. 

Poe, Clarence, delivers address, 92; 
on executive committee, 35. 

Poe, Edgar Allan, mentioned, 415. 

Polk, James K., plantation men- 
tioned, 365. 

Polk, Saml., mentioned, 384. 

Pond, F. B., appointment of, 35. 

Pope, P. C., signs letter, 81. 

Potomac Insurance Company, efforts 
to renew charter, 231. 

Potts, Jonathan, mentioned, 385n. 

Pou, James H., on executive com- 
mittee, 35. 

Powell, John, mentioned, 415. 

Poynell, William, mentioned, 156. 

Price, William, mentioned, 385. 

Principal Navigations . cited, 
201n. 

“Problems of the South in Relation 
to Other Sections,” subject dis- 
cussed at meeting, 335. 

Proceedings and Debates of the Brit- 
ish Parliaments Respecting North 
America, received, 93. 

Proceedings Had in the Senate sit- 
ting as a Court of Impeachment 
for the Trial of Edmund W. Jones, 
cited, 228n. 

Proceedings in the Cases of Im- 
peachment of Charles Robinson, 
John W. Robinson and George 8. 
Hillyer, cited, 204n. 

Progress in the North Carolina- 
South Carolina Boundary Dispute, 
article by Marvin Lucian Skaggs, 
341-353. 

Public Papers and Letters of Oliver 
Max Gardner, Governor of North 
Carolina, 1929-1933, reviewed, 82. 

Public Service in Great Britain, pub- 
lished, 420. 

Pugh, Lawrence H., mentioned, 159n. 

Pugh, William W., mentioned, 159n. 


Q 


Quaife, M. M., work cited, 10n. 
“Quarter Century of a Mississippi 
Plantation,” article cited, 357n. 
Queen Elizabeth, colony settled un- 

der patronage of, 197. 


R 


Raburn, James W., awarded fellow- 
ship in history, 419. 

“Racial Problems, Adjustments and 
Disturbances,” cited, 26n. 


Ragatz, Lowell Joseph, reviews The 
Colonial Period of American His- 
tory: The Settlements, III, 183. 

Raleigh, free Negro population in, 
23. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, colony settled 
under patronage of, 197. 

Ramage, Allene, compiles checklist, 
319. 

Rambler in North America, cited, 
159n. 

Ramsdell, Charles W., reviews Min- 
utes of the Proceedings of the 
Greenville [South Carolina] La- 
dies’ Association in Aid of Volun- 
teers of the Confederate Army, 
416; teaches in summer school, 
190. 

Ramsour, J. A., signs letter, 138. 

Rankin, Robert S., participates in 
program, 95. 

Raper, J. R., appointed supervisor, 
390. 

Readjustments of Agricultural Ten- 
ure in Ireland, published, 420. 

“Recollections of W. W. Holden,” 
cited, 204n. 

Reconstruction in North Carolina, 
cited, 204n. 

Red Strings, mentioned, 206. 

Reid, David S., elected to fill term, 
249n. 

Reminiscences of North Carolina, 
cited, 66n. 

Rencher, Abram, representative, 67n. 

“Report on the Culture of Tobacco 
in the United States,” cited, 130n. 

Report on the Survey of Federal 
Archives in North Carolina, 
through June 30, 1937, by Mattie 
Erma Edwards, 389-399. 

Retreat, George Jones Kollock’s resi- 
dence, 356. 

Revolutionary Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the United States, 
cited, 50n. 

Rhodes, Marylou, Landmarks of 
Richmond, received, 335; reviewed, 
414. 

Riley, S. G., teaches in summer 
school, 335. 

Rinehardt, M., signs letter, 138. 

Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in 
America, 246n. 

Ritchie, Thomas, edits The Union, 
54n. 

Rives, William C., delivers speech, 
61n. 

Robb, Vivian, acknowledgment made 
to, 251n. 
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Robert, Joseph Clarke, appointment 
of, 334; article, The Tobacco In- 
dustry in Ante-Bellum North Caro- 
lina, 119-130; The Tobacco King- 
dom, received, 420. 

Robinson, Charles, impeached, 204n. 
Robinson, Daniel M., reviews Thom- 
as Watson: Agrarian Rebel, 407. 

Rogers, Allen, signs letter, 65n. 

Roland, Dunbar, work cited, 241n. 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., lunches at 
Lake Lure, 175. 

Ropp, Theodore, appointment of, 
190. 

Rosedew, minor crops produced on, 
369; principal crop cultivated on, 
367. 

Ross, John, brings about under- 
standing, 48; complains of Mor- 
ris’s conduct, 46; untangles affairs, 
44. 

Rowland, Buford, edits Some Ob- 
servations on the Low Parts of 
North Carolina, 156-158. 

Royal White Hart Masonic Lodge, 
marker erected, 337. 

Ruffin, Edmund, essay mentioned, 
368. 

Ruffin, Thomas, grave marked, 337. 

Russell, Josiah C., publishes article, 
93; receives grant, 334, 419; in- 
vited to read paper, 190; publishes 
article, 190. 


Ss 


Salter, J. T., The American Politi- 
cian, published, 420. 

Sampson, James D., descendants in- 
terviewed, 29n; mentioned, 28. 

Sanders, Jennings B., Early Ameri- 
can History, received, 191; work 
cited, 52n. 

Sandys, Sir Edwin, activities, 328. 

Saunders, Romulus M., appointment 
of, 141; candidate for U. S. sen- 
ate, 142; letter from, 62, 65, 67; 
mentioned, 141; political sketch, 
62n; receives votes, 134n. 

Scientific Interests in the Old South, 
reviewed, 88. 

Scott, Thomas G., postmaster, 60n. 

Scott, Winfield, Badger campaigns 
for, 234. 

Seawell, J. L., work cited, 31n. 

Second Visit to the United States, 
cited, 365n, 368n. 

Seegers, L. Walter, promoted, 419. 

Selections From the Speeches and 
Writings of Thomas L. Clingman, 
cited, 252n. 


Selma Reporter, praises speech, 109. 

“The Settlement of the Church Prop- 
erty Question in Cuba,” article 
published, 93; accepted for pub- 
lication, 189. 

Seven Years War, mentioned, 353. 

Seward, W. H., mentioned, 106; pro- 
poses substitute bill, 115; referred 
to, 106n. 

Sharpes, William, mentioned, 384. 
Shepard, William B., opposes candi- 
didacy, 100; representative, 67n. 
Sheppard, W. L., illustrates repro- 

duction, 326. 

Shepperd, Augustus Henry, repre- 
sentative, 67n. 

Sheridan, Lewis, piles up fortune, 
32. 

Sherman, Roger, denounces speech, 
109. 

Sherrill, William L., The Annals of 
Lincoln County, North Carolina, 
reviewed, 177. 

Shotwell Papers, cited, 209n, 226n. 

Shotwell, R. A., sentenced to prison, 
176. 

Shryock, Richard H., accepts ap- 
pointment, 190; awarded Mayflow- 
er Cup, 95; resigns, 190. 

Siege of Charleston, received, 335; 
reviewed, 412. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s “Lost Colony,” 
stone found, 192. 

Sir William Blackstone, published, 
420. 

Skaggs, Marvin Lucian, article, 
Progress in North Carolina-South 
Carolina Boundary Dispute, 341- 
353; teaches in summer school, 
335; reviews History of North 
Carolina, 320. 

Sketches of Old Warrenton, North 
Carolina, cited, 80n 

Slade, Eli, introduces yellow tobacco, 
129, 130. 

Slade, Elisha, introduces yellow to- 
bacco, 129, 130. 

Slave Holder Abroad, cited, 373n. 

Slavery and Abolition, cited, 159n. 

Sleepy Hollow, Miller Kollock resi- 
dence, 356. 

Smathers, George H., The History of 
Land Titles in Western North 
Carolina, received, 420. 

Smith, Alfred E., North Carolina de- 
nounces, 83. 

Smith, Clifford E., appointed super- 
visor, 390. 

Smith, Culver H., teaches in summer 
school, 190. 
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Smith, George A., delegate to con- 
vention, 129. 

Smith, Hoke, mentioned, 409. 

Smith, J. C., work cited, 159n. 

Smith, Julia Moore, edits sketches, 
326. 

Smith, Matilda, mentioned, 384. 

Smith, Sir Thomas, activities of, 
328. 

Smyth, Albert Henry, work cited, 
45n. 

“Social Status at the Court of King 
John,” article published, 93. 

Society of Friends, importance in 
North Carolina, 173. 

Some Observations on the Low Parts 
of North Carolina, edited by Bu- 
ford Rowland, 156-158. 

“Some Poems of the Coast Land,” 
paper read, 95. 

Southall, E. P., work cited, 32n. 

South Carolina, arrests magistrates, 
352; authorities aggressive, 350; 
claims land south of Granville’s 
line, 350; commissioners drop 
work, 343; protects settlers, 347; 
pursues policy, 353; reaches agree- 
ment, 351; representatives refuse 
to continue survey, 341; sends 
message, 341; signs boundary 
treaty, 351; supports settlers, 348. 

South in the Building of the Na 
tion, cited, 26n. 

Southern Character Sketches, re- 
viewed, 324. 

Southern Mountain Region, military 
importance of, 290. 

Southern Negroes, 1861-1865, re- 
ceived, 335; reviewed, 405. 

Southern Pictures and Pencilings, 
cited, 252n. 

Southern Plantation, A Study in the 
Development and Accuracy of @ 
Tradition, cited 354n. 

Southern Plantation Overseer as Re- 
vealed in His Letters, cited, 360n, 
365n. 

Southern Political Science Associa- 
tion, holds annual meeting, 94. 
Southern Press, condemns speech, 

113. 

Spaight, Richard Dobbs, campaigns 
for office, 142n; letter from, 142; 
letter to Van Buren, 141. 

Spanish Settlements within the Pres- 
ent Limits of the United States, 
cited, 199n. 

Speight, Jesse, representative, 67n; 
short sketch of, 66n. 


Spruill, Julia Cherry, reviews Thom- 
as Jefferson’s Cook Book, 410; 
Woman’s Life and Work in the 
Southern Colonies, published, 420. 

Staley, A., signs letter, 65n. 

Stanley, John, foremost lawyer, 2; 
operates business, 32. 

Stanly, Edward, supports candidacy, 
100. 

Stanwood, Edward, work cited, 235n. 

Starnes, Ebenezer, The Slave Holder 

' Abroad, cited, 373n. 

State Literary and Historical Asso- 
ciation, holds annual meeting, 95. 

State Rights in the Confederacy, 
mentioned, 329. 

Steele, Robert J., letter from, 132; 
letter to, mentioned, 133. 

Stentz, Mrs. J. Dale, appointed su- 
pervisor, 390. 

Stephenson, Jean, acknowledgement 
made to, 251n; compiles gazetteer, 
293-318. 

Stephenson, Wendell H., Jsaac 
Franklin: Slave Trader and Plant- 
er of the Old South, received, 420; 
work cited, 357n. 

Still, Bayard, appointment of, 190. 

Stock, Leo Francis, Proceedings and 
Debates of the British Parliaments 
Respecting North America, re- 
ceived, 93. 

Stone, Alfred H., “Cotton Factorage 
System of the Southern States,” 
cited, 370n. 

Story of Durham, City of the New 
South, cited, 124n, 130n. 

Story of Reconstruction, received, 
335. 

Stout, E. M., Public Service in Great 
Britain, published, 420. 

Stowe, Larkin, signs letter, 138. 

Strange, Robert, resigns, 134n. 

Stroup, Henry, promoted, 190. 

Stuart, James, work cited, 159n. 

Sumner, Charles, mentioned, 232; on 
fugitive slave law, 233. 

Sumner, W. G., work cited, 45n. 

“Superior Germ Plasm in Tobacco,” 
cited, 130n. 

Survey of Federal Archives contin- 
ues preparation of guide, 96; estab- 
lished, 389. 

Swain, David L., birthplace marked, 
337; makes error, 343. 

Swans, Joseph, mentioned, 382. 

Sydnor, Charles S., A Gentleman of 
the Old Natchez Region: Benjamin 
L. C. Wailes, received, 420. 
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Tallmadge, James, mentioned, 160. 

Tappan, Benjamin, criticizes treaty, 
152n. 

Tar Heel Tales, broadcast, 191. 

Tate, John, mentioned, 384. 


Tatum, Georgia Lee, work men- 
tioned, 330. 

Taylor, George R., The United 
States: A Graphic History, re- 
ceived, 93. 

Taylor, R. H., teaches in summer 
school, 335. 


Taylor, Zachariah, moves troops, 12. 
Teddles, Adam, mentioned, 383. 


Telfair, Alexander, punishment of 
slave of, 375. 
Tennessee, Travel Journal from 


North Carolina, 379. 

The Territorial Papers of the United 
States, Vol. V, The Territory of 
Mississippi, 1798-1817, received, 94; 
reviewed, 330. 

The Tobacco Crop, 1839, 1849, 1851, 
cited, 121n. 

The Tobacco Industry in Ante- 
Bellum North Carolina, article, by 
Joseph Clarke Robert, 119-130. 

The Tobacco Kingdom, received, 420. 

Thirty Years’ War, causes of, 403. 

This Was Home, published, 420. 

Thomas, Henry Evans, brings home 
Florida money, 129. 

Thomas, James A., A Pioneer To- 
bacco Merchant in the Orient, 
cited, 129n. 

Thomas Jefferson’s Cook Book, re- 
ceived, 355; reviewed, 410. 

Thomas Watson: Agrarian Rebel, re- 
ceived, 335; reviewed, 407. 


Thompson, Eliza, at Saratoga 
Springs, 159n. 
Thompson, L. E., signs letter, 138. 


Thompson, William Ann, dies, 159n. 


Thornton, Mary Lindsay, North 
Carolina Bibliography, 1936-1937, 
162-169. 

Three Years in North America, 
cited, 159n. 

Tilley, Nannie May, essay cited, 
130n. 


Tobacco manufacturers, call conven- 
tion, 128. 

Tobacco Manufacturing, 
1860, cited, 124n. 

Tom Watson’s Magazine, established, 
409. 

“Topography of Black Mountains,” 
cited, 264n. 


1840, 1850, 


443 
Travels in North America, cited, 
159n. 
Trist, Virginia Randolph, hands 


down book, 411. 
Turner, D., signs letter, 81. 


Turner, Jas. C., locating railroad, 
287. 
Turner, Josiah, raises hullabaloo, 


a writ of habeas corpus refused, 

Turner, Josiah, Jr., punishes admin- 
istration, 209. 

Turner, Nat, insurrection mentioned, 
24. 

Tuscaroras, receive small tracts of 
land, 351. 

Tuttle, Marion Emeth, appointment 
of, 35. 

Twelve Virginia Counties: Where 
the Western Migration Began, re- 
ceived, 93; reviewed, 322. 

Twitty, Thomas T., signs letter, 81. 

Two Reconstruction Impeachments, 
article by Cortez A. M. Ewing, 
204-230. 

Two Soldiers, published, 420. 


U 

Uhlendorf, Bernhard A., The Siege 
of Charleston, received, 335; re- 
viewed, 412. 

Union League, cast votes, 206. 

United Daughters of 1812, unveil 
marker, 336. 

United States: A Graphic History, 
received, 93. 

United States and Canada, 
159n. 

United States enters World War, 34. 

United States Food Administration, 
created, 34. 

United States Geological Survey, fur- 
nishes data on altitudes, 292. 

University of Richmond, mentioned, 
416. 

Unpublished Letters from North 
Carolinians to Van Buren, edited 
by Elizabeth Gregory McPherson, 
53-81, 131-155. 

Upshur, Abel P., information about, 
144n. 


cited, 


v 


Valentine, E. V., mentioned, 415. 

Van Buren, Martin, attends ball, 
160; endorsed for reélection, 137n; 
letter from Spaight, cited, 141n; 
letter quoted, 131n; letter sent to, 
131; maiuscripts cited, 1382n; men- 
tioned, 159; trusts to Jackson’s in- 
fluence, 133n. 
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Vance, Zebulon B., declines defense 
of Holden, 215. 

Van Renseleer, Stephen, mentioned, 
160. 

“Varieties of American Greatness,” 
address delivered, 95. 

Varner, H. B., appointment of, 35. 

Venable, Abram W., writes about 
Badger’s failure of confirmation, 
242. 

Vinson, Robert Ernest, attempts to 
preserve records, 36. 

Virginia Cartography, cited, 199n. 

Virginia, North Carolina tobacco 
shipped to, 119. 

Virginia Resolves of 1798, Badger’s 
attitude towards, 237. 

Virginia Statutes at Large, IIl, 
cited, 119n. 

Von Wilmowsky, Wilhelm, writes in 
diary, 414. 

Von Wurmb, Philip, writes in dairy, 
414. 


Ww 


Wachovia Historical Society, opens 
new Hall of History, 94. 

Wade, Ben, replies to Badger, 246. 

Wager, Paul W., participates in pro- 
gram, 95. 

Wake Forest College, secures Pitt- 
man library, 192. 

Walker, Tom, advertised as black- 
smith, 28. 

Wallace, John, work cited, 214n. 

War of Jenkins’s Ear, mentioned, 

~ 346. 

Warner, Charles Dudley, work cited, 
251n, 274n. 

Washington, Booker T., work cited, 
29n. 

Washington, William H., gives opin- 
ion, 100. 

Wasner, Mary E., appointed super- 
visor, 390. 

Watauga Valley, described, 271. 

Watkins, Samuel, advertises tobacco 
product, 127. 

Watson, Thomas, background and be- 
ginnings, 407; returns to Demo- 
cratic party, 409. 

Waugh, H. M., signs letter, 65n. 

Webster, Daniel, mentioned, 150; 
speech reflects influences of, 109. 

Weeks, Stephen B., quoted, 320. 

Wescott, Mary, compiles checklist, 
319. 

Wesley, Charles H., The Collapse of 
the Confederacy, received, 191; re- 
viewed, 329. 


West, C. P., does research, 419. 

Western North Carolina mountains, 
index to notes on, 292-318. 

Western North Carolina railroad, un- 
der construction, 287. 

Western North Carolina rivers, in- 
dex to, 292-318. 

Western Turnpike, direction of, 285. 

Wharton, Francis, work cited, 50n. 

Wharton, Vernon L., research assist- 
ant, 419. 

What the Negro Thinks, mentioned, 
406. 

Wheeler, John H., work cited, 23n, 
66n. 

Whistler, Anna Mathilda MacNeill, 
marker unveiled, 336. 

Whistler, James, marker unveiled at 
home of mother, 336. 

Whistler’s mother, home site marked, 
337. 

White Brotherhood, organized, 207. 

White, John, identified, 203; map 
maker, 199; only colonist by that 
name, 200; plants colony, 197. 

Whitfield, O. S., advertised as plas- 
terer, 28. 

“Who Was Peter Stuart Ney,” paper 
read, 95. 

Wilde, Richard Henry, mentioned, 
160. 

Wiley, Bell Irvin, Southern Negroes, 
1861-1865, received, 335; reviewed, 
405; teaches history, 405. 

Wiley, Calvin H., mentioned, 171. 

Wilfong, Geo., signs letter, 138. 

William Maclean’s Travel Journal 
from Lincolnton, North Carolina, 
to Nashville, Tennessee, May-June, 
1811, document edited by Alice 
Barnwell Keith, 378-388. 

Williams, Harrison, Legends of 
Loudoun, received, 420. 

Williams, Jonathan, undertakes com- 
mercial business, 44; works under 
another, 47. 

Williams, Lewis, representative, 67n. 

Williams, Robert, letters of printed, 
332. 

Williams, Sam, signs letter, 81. 

Williams, Samuel Cole, Dawn of 
Tennessee Valley and Tennessee 
History, reviewed, 178. 

Williamson, I. N., signs letter, 65n. 

Williamson, Thos., signs letter, 138. 

Williamson, Wm., signs letter, 138. 

Wilmington, free Negro population 
in, 23. 

Wilmot Proviso, discussed, 107; 
mentioned, 19. 
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Willoughby, W. W., work cited, 217n. 

Wilson, A. D., attempts to preserve 
records, 36. 

Wilson, Eliel, appointment of, 35. 

Wilson, George P., delivers presi- 
dential address, 96. 

Wilson, Henry, work cited, 246n. 

Wilson, Louis R., reviews Southern 
Character Sketches, 324. 

Wilson, Robert, mentioned, 386. 

Wilson, Woodrow, mentioned, 409. 

Winsor Prize, award, 337. 

Wirt, William, mentioned, 415. 

“With,” John, called John White, 
179. 

“With Professor Guyot on Mounts 
Washington and Carrigain,”’ 251n. 

Witmore, R. C., fruit trees sent 
through, 148. 

Woman's Life and Work in the 
Southern Colonies, published, 420. 

Woodbury, Levi, mentioned, 65, 136, 
136n. 


Woodhouse, E. J., participates in 
program, 95. 

Woodward, C. Vann, Thomas Wat- 
son: Agrarian Rebel, received, 335; 
reviewed, 407. 

Worth, Jonathan, candidate for gov- 
ernor, 206. 

Worth, Laura D., mentioned, 174. 

Writings of Benjamin Franklin, 
cited, 45n. 

Wyche, James, signs letter, 65n. 

Wythe, George, mentioned, 415. 


= 


Yellow Mountain Road, 
erected, 337. 


marker 


Z 


Ziegler, W. B., work cited, 251n, 
259n, 268n, 269n. 
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